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IME was when house planning was almost 

synonomous with building a new home. To 
a certain extent that is also true to-day, but the 
limitations on new construction work imposed by 
wartime conditions have so influenced the situa- 
tion that we long ago decided to make our annual 
planning number a number of remodeling, rather 
than of new plans from cellar to roof tree. 

So the November number will lead off with a 
big article on the remodeled house, illustrated with 
real before and after photographs. Then there 
will be two somewhat similar pages on the restora- 
tion of Colonial houses, and four other layouts 
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' each one of which is full of suggestions which 
can be adapted to individual house problems. 
Of course, these do not make up the whole 


magazine by a long ways. For instance, we are 
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terior. One does not ordinarily think of Novem- 
ber as being a gardening month, but we have 
done a lot of searching through our inner con- 
sciences and have brought to light several ideas 
which we are going to lay before you. One of 
these has to do with the planting of trees and 
ornamental shrubs, so that they will be all ready 
to take their places in the landscape scheme with 
the return of the warm rains and sunshine of the 
coming spring. We are proud of this article, and 
of the pages which will show the garden in which 
the Leyendecker brothers gain some of the in- 
spiration which so permeates their paintings. 
Gardeners would not be gardeners if they did 
not dream during the wintry months of the flower 
joys which will be theirs with the return of 
warmer weather. Mrs. Frances King seems 


— 


; going to tell about mats and tapestries and col- to have had this idea, too, for she has written for 
lecting old Chelsea china, not to mention mirrors us an article which she calls “Summer Thoughts 
and bathrooms and a lot of the new and practical In Winter.” Every gardener knows who Mrs. 
— adjuncts which the shops are offering this King is and how she stands as a garden author- 
all. ity. 

We would be disappointing our readers, as well So you see the house planning number is going 
as ourselves, if we ever made up an issue without A glimpse from one of the well to be one which is pretty well balanced. We 
several timely features relating to the surround- planned houses in the November have mentioned only the main features here; the 

| . ings of the house, as well as its exterior and in- issue rest you will soon see for yourself. 
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WHEN A HOUSE LIVES INTIMATELY WITH TREES 


proper setting when it lives intimately with the residence of W. T. Grant, Esq., at Pelham, N. Y., a te 
y may be close at hand or at a distance, according race connects the house and the grounds, making the ap- 
the structure of the house itself, but they are necessary proach to each a gradual progress, an easy transition with 
if the picture is to be complete. In this view, which is of out jarring interruption Howard Major, architect 
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4 success of the brilliant Diana’s din 
ner parties was, we feel sure, not entirely 
due to her fascinating personality. Meredith 
makes much of her ability to collect exactly 
the right people and to provide them with the 
most delectable food and the most scintillating 
talk, but surely she must have absolutely un- 
derstood the art of creating an adequate set- 
ting for herself and them. 

And it is with settings that we wish par- 
ticularly to deal. Since the dining room more 
than any other room in the house is simply a 
background for people, oft- 
en for a variety of person 
alities, simpli ity should be 
the first requisite. Sim- 
plicity and dignity are es 
sential, with none of the 
overcrowded litter of silver 
and glass of former years; 
and I suppose that in no 
other room in the house can 
the color be so effective. It 
must be tried in the candle- 
light, as well as the light of 
day, with particular regard 
to its adequacy, as a back- 
ground for the hostess. 


The Importance of 
Lighting 

We cannot lay too much 
stress upon the importance 
of lighting. As a matter of 
fact, the light should be 
concentrated on the table, 
and candles—shaded or not, 
as you please —used. Suffi- 
cient light at the sides of 
the room, to facilitate the 
service, may be had with 
shaded electric fixtures. We 
are still suffering from a 
fiendish invention known as 
a center drop-light, which 
blazes away in a relentless 
fashion directly over many 
an otherwise perfectly ap- 
pointed dinner table. Some- 
times it has a huge, many- 
colored glass shade with 
fringe, or it may be a pre- 
tentious silk one; but al- 
ways the light is so ar- 
ranged as to shine directly 
into the eves of the un- 


DINING 


Seven Schemes of Decoration Designed to Conform to the Depths of Various Pockets 
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ROOM 


of Suitable Furnishings 
NANCY ASHTON 


fortunate diners. Hence our boredom. 

A most distinguished room, faultless in this 
respect, has simply paneled gray walls with a 
warm blue lacquered ceiling, which exquisite 
coloring is repeated in the moldings and in 
the taffeta curtains edged with plum colored 
fringe. This restful combination is carried 
out in the furniture, which is unusually well 
painted with an antiqued gray background 
and decorations in plum color and blue. The 
tops of the dining table, the two small, grace- 
ful consoles, as well as the buffet, are painted 
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Simply paneled gray walls, blue lacquered ceiling, antiqued gray painted 
furniture with plum and blue decorations, gray Wilton carpet—$850 


of DEFINITE 
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The Importance 
in plum color. And another unusual touch 


is the chair covering, which is specially woven 
basket weave fabric in blue and plum. Al 
together, this room illustrates the possibilities 
of dignity and repose attainable by the use of a 
quiet background and harmonious decorations. 

Here is the list of furniture for this rcom: 


Oval shaped extension table, 5° 10” x 59” 


closed—extra leaves ras ..+ $180.00 

2 arm chairs, $50 each, 40” high. Dar 100.00 
6 side chairs, $40 each, 40” high..... 240.00 
2 console tables, $85 each, 48” x 19”....... 170.00 
1 buffet, 5° 6” x 20” 160.00 

Set complete $850.00 


? pairs blue taffeta cur 
tains edged = with 
plum colored fringe. $200.00 
Gray Wilton carpet at 
$5.50 per yard 


A Less Formal Room 


For a less formal room, 
it is interesting to use a 
decorative wall paper, par 
ticularly one of the repro 
ductions of the old Colonial 
scenic ones. These come in 
any number of excellent de 
signs. There is one par 
ticularly good one, which 
we are illustrating, which 
is a warm cream color with 
quaint scenes in blue green, 
delicate blue and wood 
tones. With a 30” paneling 
as well as the woodwork 
painted the same rich cream 
color as the background of 
the paper, and a green self 
striped toile at the win 
dows, we have a pleasant 
setting for our simple fur 
niture. 

This may be as simple as 
you please, and as inexpen 
sive. A good sized gate-leg 
table comes in a dull finish 
mahogany, which would be 
appropriate, and with it 
one might use Windsor 
chairs with particularly tall 
backed arm chairs, which 
: give a quaint touch. These, 

together with a simple serv- 
ing table, are all that is re- 
quired. If one preferred the 
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Here 


1 Colonial scenic 


The 
sim ple 


tion 
sistently 


The 


painted furniture, this 
same suggestion might be 
carried out in a _ restful 
fg) green at very little extra 
expense. With this, 
chenille 
tones of sand color 
appropriate, On 
this room, as 
may see from the il 
would have a great deal of char 
acter, which is often difficult to attain, especial 
lv when one has economy in mind 
A complete list of all the decorations in this 


a good 
serviceable rug in 
two 
would be 
the whole, 


you 





lustration, 


room. which we are estimating to be about 
12’x15', follows 
8 rolls of scenic wall paper at 9Sc. a roll $7.60 
1 gate lex table 48”°x48" 45.00 
+ arm chairs at $22.50 67.50 
+ side chairs at $18.50 55.50 
1 side table 45.00 
For making curtains, including sateen lining, 

at $24 a pair 48.00 
13 yards self-striped green toile at $4.50 58.50 
1 reversible Chenille rug 9x12 72 
1 Colonial mirror 50.00 

Total . $449.10 


Of a totally different sort is the room illus- 
trated on page 13. All the furniture in this 
room is walnut. The refectory table and the 
dresser are both reproductions, but the Lan- 


wall 
paper is used in reproduc 
furniture is con- 
cost 
of the decorations is $449.10 


Ha th 








cashire rush-seated chairs are old ones. As a 
background for the mellow walnut tones of 
the furniture, we have chosen a Georgian green 
painted wall, with moldings rubbed in with 
dull gold. At the windows is a many 
colored English chintz bound in dull green 
taffeta, and a dull gold oval mirror between 
is the only wall decoration. The side lights 
are shielded with parchment paper shades, 
painted a rosy flame color, with a design in 
dull black. The reproduction of the old Eng- 
lish dresser allows for a display of old Spode 
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Their particularly high backs 
give to the arm chairs in 
the room above an unusual 
touch. 
the left is priced at $22.50 


The one shown at 


or Worcester, if one be the 
happy possessor of any 
such; and as the walls of 
the room are plain, this 
decorative piece with its 
collection of old china and 
silver is quite appropriate, 
and adds a note of inter- 
est to the whole. 
A neutral toned or black 
wool rug would fit in with this plan very well. 
A list of the furniture for this room follows: 


1 walnut Stratford dresser..... .... $290.00 
1 walnut refectory table ..... 145.00 
6 Lancashire chairs at $25................ 150.00 
Making two pairs of curtains with straight 
valances, including lining and making cur- 
tains to draw, $30 a pair................ 60.00 
13% yards SO” chintz at $3.50............. 47.25 
3 yards 36” taffeta for binding curtains at 
DE A cid delete < Skabiteia de ah ss Ke caseaece 10.05 
1 reversible wool rug, 9’x12’............... 57.75 
ek Re 40.00 
BE hres Selden dé o sy oc din wwiakseen $800.05 


Another enchanting dining room which we 
have seen has fawn colored walls with vivid 
jade green taffeta outer curtains, caught back 
with old glass rosettes, and beneath these hang 
thin orange colored taffeta curtains through 
which the light filters pleasantly. The furni- 
ture, which consists of an oval shaped table, a 
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pair of consoles and the neces- a mirror which hangs over the buffet. this tone. There were splashes 
sary chairs, is Italian in feel- The decorative value of bird and flower wall of color in vivid tones in the 
ing. The chairs with lyre papers, if they be well chosen for a dining design of the paper, with a 
shaped backs are painted a room, was particularly happily illustrated in a_ rich vermillion predominating. 
deep fawn color with line room we recently saw. This was divided into This vermillion was repeated 
decorations in green, and the beautifully proportioned panels, into which the in the damask curtains. The 
table and console to match. On bold patterned paper had been set. A deep round table was mahogany in 
the consoles stand jade green cream was the background and all the wood- dull finish and the chairs were 
vases filled with orange and _ work and the rest of the walls had been painted Sheraton. On the mantel, 
mauve bead flowers. which was white mar- 
When the table is not ble with an insert of 
in use, there is a wide a black and_ white 
piece of heavy filet Wedgewood __ placque,. 
placed over it, with a stood beautiful old 
boat shaped glass bowl lustres, and above it 
filled with many colored hung an old round dull 
fruits of Capri ware gold mirror. 

and a pair of Venetian candlesticks. 
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Still another room which was full of 
great charm has warm biscuit colored 
walls with a mellow toned old chintz 
at the windows. The old Chippendale 
furniture is in dull mahogany, the chair 
seats covered in the chintz. The one 
vivid note in the room is a brilliant 
vermillion lacquer screen. ‘There are 
yellow candles in the many branched 


One of the most beautiful rooms we 
ever saw is an exact reproduction of the 
18th Century. The old Chinese wall 
paper, which came from a house in 
England, is that indescribable color 
known as duck’s egg. The design of 
the paper is in delicate traceries of 
mauves, blues and greens, with brilliant 
birds. All the furniture is in mahog- 
any of the period and the chairs are 
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crystal candelabra on the buffet, which 
throw their light on a few bits of old 
silver, and on the dark polished sur- 
face of the table. An attractive flower 
painting, oblong in shape, is set above 


covered with black horsehair—all ex- 
cepting two wing arm chairs which 
stand in front of the fireplace and have 
glazed chintz covers of yellow and 
mauve in a seaweed design. 


Our third room is furnished 
throughout in walnut. Georgian 
green painted wall with dull 
gold moldings, chintz curtains, 
gold oval mirror. $800 


The reproduced old English 
dresser is appropriate for a dis- 
play of old china and silver 
It is of walnut and is priced 
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Both the living and dining rooms are distinctive for the dignity o/ The success of the rooms is due to a harmonious cooperation o/ 
their architectural backgrounds and the atmosphere these create for architect and decorator. Mr. William Odom collected the furniture in 
the well-chosen furnishings Europe and arranged it here 
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The garden elevation is simple, quaint and 
yet dignified—an unusual combination. A 
semi-formal stone terrace successfully ties 
the house and grounds. The style was 
inspired by the early Virginian Colonial 


The enclosed porch is light and airy and 

set in a wing of its own. At the end of 

the wall in the distance is a service yard 

to which will be attached the garage, to 
balance the porch gable 
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LLAMA SAY 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
W. T. GRANT, Esa. 
PELHAM, NEW YORK 


Howard Major, Architect 


A simple entrance is formed by an exten- 

sion of the roof between the gables. A 

variety of window types with stained wood 
lintels gives interest to the facade 
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k VERY time our troops slow up in an advance, they immediately 
4 dig in—scoop out little barricades of earth to shelter them from 


the spray of enemy bullets. By the time the Hun counter-attacks these 
little man-sized pits ar consolidated into fairly formidable defenses. 
Ihe soldier digs in habitually It is second: nature to him. He 
carries a shovel for that purpos« 
Fach Liberty Loan is something like that, only instead of digging 
in we have to dig down. For each Liberty Loan is an advance that 
must be held at all costs, and each of us has a little man-size roll to 


dig into 
When the first Liberty Loan was put up to the American people 
they over-subscribed it because of their enthusiasm. So with the second. 


Qn the third financial advance they had their heads down and went 
through with it magnificently. Here is the fourth loan—and by this 
tir digging down should have become second nature to us 


We are going to put it over. We can. We must. The only problem 
that we have to solv: how quickly can we do it and how we shall 
idjust our finances to meet the extraordinary demand 

We cannot put across a loan of this size as a side issue. It must be 
the most important issue of the day to each American. He must dig 
in ind dig down 

’ 

YO) mur h oh, SO mut h cle pe nds on the success of this loan. Yes, we 
S have done a powerful lot. (ur 
shipments ol troops abroad have 
istounded our allies and struck terror 
into the hearts of the German leaders 
Our lads have won magnificently in 
their advances, and we have taken our 
casualties like Spartans. But we can 
We cannot be content 
merely to snatch victory by the sleeve 


not stop there 


This is a war to exterminate war 
\ premature or inadequate peace 
would only mean a sepetition of the 
terrible work, in a generation or two 

When the Americans started to 
drive yellow fever out of Havana, they 
went to the task with such relentless 
vigor that many criticized our meth 


They die alone. 


They play their parts. 


ods Today, however, Havana is a 
healthy place for decent folks to live And where are all our toys, our visionings, 
in The Cubans are keeping it 
healthy Clean streets and modern 


sewerage have brought better business 
Havana today is reaping the benefits 
of the persistence and thoroughness ol 
the American sanitarians But Ha 
vana could have readily slipped back 
into the old pest hole that it was had 
the Americans been content to com 
promise with their problems 

Exactly the same sort of problem 
faces the Allies. They've got to make 
a clean sweep ol this job once and for 
all. If they stopped now they would 
be in the same category of contempt 
as the housewife who sweeps the dirt 
under the bed. Her work goes for 
naught Their work would go for 
naught, and the deaths of valiant 
men would have been in vain 


They come, they come. 


The red battalions war, 


Come back no more. 


AMERICA has made a business of 
J\ war for the time being. We have 
thrown the whole weight of our energy 
and wealth into it. Shall we quit now, 
when the goal is almost in sight? This 
Fourth Liberty Loan comes, then, as 
a challenge to every American. For 
years we have borne the stigma of 
being a commercial people Today 
we are proving that commercialism is 
no stigma. Give the Government the 
money and the men, and we can show 
the world that we are just as capable 
of grasping and putting across a 


They dare not speak. 





THE DREAMS OF MEN 


The great, great banners go before, 
To all the far winds thrown, 


Steel and clash of steel and voice of hell, 
Bare fields and broken hearts, 
They go into the dust of night 


That clung to us since we were boys of ten, 
Are they forgotten with the other things? long as churches and the things 


Alas, the dreams, the dreams of men. 


Pile up the dead and keep the powder fresh, 
Bugle and fife and drum, 


I'he red-hot cannons roar for human flesh 


Beneath the haunted silence of the sky 


And those who care enough to win or die 


And all the deeds of saints 
Their lofty visions and the mighty pen, 
The splendid sadness and the roaring mirth? 

Alas, the dreams, the dreams of men. 


Across the wasted bosom of the earth 
The frenzied columns streak 
And the hosts who love them and who gave them birth 


And where are all the songs that have been sung? 


The viols of the singers are unstrung 
Alas, the dreams, the dreams of men. 


LIEUTENANT HAROLD HERSEY. 
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IN AND DIG DOWN 


world-wide human ideal as we are of putting across a big business deal. 

There was a time when an ideal was considered a vague, intangible 
affair, something for preachers to talk about, a one-day-a-week topic 
that was promptly forgotten when Monday morning came. But an 
ideal, as we see it now, is a very tangible and visible thing. It can be 
attained, but never by merely talking about it. Having decided that 
the ideal of democracy is a real thing, we go about establishing it in 
a tangible, visible fashion. In this case the process requires guns and 
bayonets and gas and tarfks and planes and hospitals and ships— 
tangible enough affairs. And to acquire them we need tangible dollars. 
We can’t moo and coo about an ideal for humanity—we have to go out 
and establish it. But before we can establish it, we must first extermi- 
nate the evil which seeks to annihilate it. 

This looking on the ethics of everyday life as a business proposition 
may seem crude, but it certainly is effective—and it is American. 


NTERPRET this new loan in the terms of everyday life, and it 
cannot help being a success. Interpret it in the terms of your own 

life, and you will soon know what that loan will mean to you. 

With each Liberty Bond vou are investing in the future peace of the 
world. 

You are buying a guarantee on happiness. 

You are assuring to yourself and your family and friends the quiet 
of purple dusks, and the cheer of a 
fireside, and the rich warmth of peace- 
ful noontides. 

You are also insuring yourself 
against shame — against the _re- 
proaches of those men who come back 
with the strange fire in their eyes—the 
fire that sears the conscience for that 
it has faced annihilation for you. 


And though men march beneath them to the war, 


ONCE asked a man why he went 

to church. He was a grouchy old 
customer, and he gave me a straight- 
from-the-shoulder answer. “I go to 
church,” said he, “because I believe 
in the power for good churches exer- 
cise in the community. If there 
wasn’t a power for good at work, my 
investments wouldn’t be worth a cent. 
My bonds retain their value only so 


-ah! wish them well, 


churches stand for exist.” 

a The only mortgage a man has on 
the future is the principles which 
guide his present activities. He may 
have to wait a long time for their 
consummation, but it will inevitably 
come. 

The principle behind the Allied 
armies is the only mortgage we have 
on our future. The fact that a mil- 
lion and a half Americans have gone 
over there to fight for a just cause is 
America’s contribution to the safety 
of its investments of energy and labor. 
Sweep away that principle, withdraw 
that support, and the things we have 
invested our life in will go to pot. 

Through three dark years the Allies 
fought for the consummation. It 
looked, at times, as though the future 
held nothing for them. Today the 
scales are turning. The institutions 
they supported remain intact. Their 
investments have begun to pay. 

It is odd to be able to interpret the 
principles of humanity in dollars and 


what are they worth 


Can things once beautiful be so again? cents. Truly, it is a new dispensa- 


tion! It is the sort of way you should 
interpret this Fourth Liberty Loan. 
You will be drawing from it 414% 
cold cash. You yill also draw from 
it benefits according to the measure 
of things in which you believe. 
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Gillies 


SO IS A LITTLE POOL TO A GARDEN 


A jewel on a woman’s hand, a bright vase in a quiet room, house walls stand gaunt, paths be hard to the feet and wind 
so is @ little pool to a garden. The seasons may come and raw to the cheeks—still the little pool mirrors the sky and 
go—flo vers fade and die, shrubs turn brown, leaves fall, the fountain trickles its pizzicato through the autumn days 
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1 shelf of rare transfer printed Worcester 
hould proceed with caution 


THE MAKING 


and SEEKING 


It is seldom found with marks and hence collectors 
George Hancock was the masterhand at this sort of work 


of OLD WORCESTER 


If, Like Charles Lamb, You Love to Rummage in Old China-Closets, Here 


epiwee- LAMB 
A once contessed l 


have an almost feminin 

China 
When I go to see any great 
inquire for th 


china-closet, and next for 


partiality for old 


ren se | 


the picture gallery. I can 
not defend the order of 
preterence, but by saving 


that we have all some tast 
or other, of too ancient a 
date to admit of our re 
membering distinctly that 
it Was an acquired one I 
in call to mind the first 
play and the first exhibi 
tion that I was taken to 
ut I am not conscious of 


Pierced open - ware 
i time P 


Worcester, a_ style 
intro that followed the 
period of Dr. Wall 


when China jars 


ind saucers were 
duced into mv imagina 
ion.” 

| suppose the majority of us are like the 
entle Elia, that smouldering in the breast 
of every one of us is the spark which, once 
kindled, will burst forth into the flame of a 
With some, the glow will 
stopping perhaps with a bit of 
delft, a Sevres saucer, or “the pickle dish my) 
vreat-great-grandmother had on her table the 
day Thomas Jefferson dined at her home.” 


love for old china 
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Old Worcester 
Wall period 


the Dr 


Is a Satisfactory Collecting Hobby 
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With others the fire of en- 
thusiasm will heat the kiln 
of the desire to collect— 
and to keep on collecting 
old china, until it be- 
comes the passion of the 
soul. Then there are the 
“between extremes” 
Wasn’t it Pope who said 
“Old China is below no- 
bedy’s taste, since it has 
been the Duke of Argyle’s, 
whose understanding has 
never been doubted, either 
by his friends or his ene- 
mies,”"—I am not sure; 
however, we do not have 
to follow the Argyles; the 
same intuition is as apt to 
be our own. Unlike 
Oliver, old china tickles 
the universal palate with- 
out any strenuous cultiva- 
tion of the taste for it. 

Old Worcester is not to be forgotten by 
those others of us who, like Charles Lamb, 
love to rummage in old china-closets, even if 
only visually. You will not come across it at 
every turning and you may not come across it 
at all. 

I had vainly searched the antique shops of 
a certain Eastern city for a bit of old Wor- 


The cups and sau- 
cers to the left are 
Worcester of the 
middle period 


in the “Japan taste” which followed the blue and white pieces of 
It was a popular form of decoration made by Flight 
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Another shelf of old 
transfer printed 
Wore ester 


Further examples of 
the “Japan taste” in 
decoration 


cester It was not to 
be found. Months after 
I bought a rare plate of 
early Worcester fabri- 
que in a second-hand 
store in a village up the 
Hudson. I suppose the 
right way to be pre- 
pared to collect any 
thing is not only to have 
one’s eyes open but to 
know the things seen 
when one sees them, 
which is of course to 
discover them. Any- 
one may find a thing, 
hut the joys of discov- 
er) are reserved for 
the initiate. 

rhe approximate 
date for the English 
wares of Worcester 
place the beginnings 
about 1751. It is a soft 


but its fame has com 
to be greater. The Wor 
cester Porcelain Com 
pany of 1751 sought to 
imitate the blue and 
white hard _ past 
Chinese porcelains 
There were several sorts 
of the early ware with a 
fritty body superior to 
the commoner product 
of the manufactory. A 
greenish hue is one ol 
the characteristics of the 
frit paste. As Sir James 
Yoxall says, the Wor 
cester of this earl) 
period was “the best 
simulacrum of blue and 
white ‘Oriental’ ever 
produced.” Certain it 
is that the famous Dr. 
Wall, proprietor of the 
Worcester’ works from 
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Covered jar and 
bottle of old blue 
and white Wor- 
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claze porcelain as i cester A yO ter 
C } pe , B wags Covered dish and tray 1751-1757, set about to 

“= SS So, ow am of old Worcester of the compete with the 
Derby, in contradis- Flight period Chinese wares and suc 
tinction to the hard Slit ee Se ee ee ae ceeded admirably in the 





glaze porcelain of Bris- 
tol, Liverpool and 
Plymouth, hard glazes 
that are cold to the 
touch while the soft 
glazes of Worcester 
have a somewhat vel- 
vety feel and may read- 
ily be scratched with a 
steel point or knife 
blade. Worcester por- 
celain was not begun as 
early as that of Chelsea 
or of Derby, or of Bow, 


venture. 

Some years ago the 
late R. W. Binns, a 
noted British authority 
on keramics, founded 
the museum in Worces 
ter and there has been 
gathered the finest ex 
tant collection of this 
old porcelain. It is rich 
in examples of the Dr 
Wall period. The en 
thusiasm with which 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Cup, bowl, chocolate pot and tea pot in Worcester of the Japanese decoration period 
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Still more evidences of the “Japan taste” are found in this group with its designs of Oriental origin adapted to English keramic forms, a 
style popular in its day and greatly sought after by collectors 
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SMITHCRAFT 


Si of Wrought and Cast Iron which Enliven a Facade 


Byte andes irchi 
tecture in America 


ha Deen vivancing by 
ke ap ind bounds in the 
pa t twent or twenty 
hve year ihe more 
considerable part otf th 
improvement, bou = 
chitecture ind hites 
tural taste at large. ha 


taken pi we in the very 


recent past Wi 


ire hap 


pil coming into our own 
avain after sloughing ofl 
the vorst of the transi 
honal tupiditi that 
came between the cd idly 
sterilit' ol th long - 


dreary Victorian era and 
the present state of archi 
tectura! rnd 

hall 


enjoy the benefits 


But we 
fully 
7 our 


neve 


irchitectural herit 
(meri 
roreigen 


until we cul 





age whether of 
British or 


le rivation 


can 


tivate a broader general 
appreciation of irchitectural refinements and 
subtleties than is usually ours 

In no one and easily compa ed way is there 


a more promising Opportunity of attaining this 


distin tion, this subtle refinement in our build 


ings, than by using metal work for exterior 
enrichment and, of all metals, iron is the most 
universally suitable for this purpose. It is a 
very efficacious and readily applied trimming 


and quickly does away with architectural arid 
ity We have il made a good begin 
ning in our return to intelligent employment of 
exterior 


is true, 


a beginning, 
and a comparison between the past, when deco 
rative and the 
present, when it is just winning its way back 


ironwork, but it is only 
smithing was in its hevy-day, 


much there is 
are the possibilities which 


again to favor, will show how 
to do and how wid 


lie before us 


The American Tradition 


ur 
barren of worthy decorative smithing 
us, unfortunately, are 


own American past was by no means 
Most of 
so accustomed to taking 
the old ironwork we see about us as a matter of 
course that comparatively few stop to contem 
pl ite its 
thing occurs to draw our attention especially to 
them in individual he 
blacksmith, therefore, generally suffers 
of appreciation at our hands 


niceties of craftsmanship, unless some 


Colonial 


a lack 


instances 


The early American tradition, sad to say, 
lapsed into utter insignificance before the mid 
die of the 19th Century and was succeeded by 
the practice of revolting cast-iron banality. A 
certain amount of exterior ironwork, neverth: 
less, in the shape of gratings for cellar windows 
and handrails for steps seems always to have 
been deemed a necessity, even in the most de 
based period. Judging from some of the forms 
in which it was cast for these purposes, one is 
inclined to regard it as a necessary evil. 

But from this dismal epoch we 


may now 
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and the Modern Reproductions 
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Sim ple doors and an 

ornate topecharacterize 

th's wrought iron gate- 

way to a French cha- 

teau, dignifying the en 
trance 


or 


a 


Rear facade of a stucco 

house in California en- 

livened with simple 

wrought iron rails and 

grills. Myron T. Hunt 
are hite« t 
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ARCHITECTURE 


-The Old Patterns 


<i turn, with no little satis- 
faction, to the work pro- 
duced in recent years by 
craftsmen who have a 
wholesome respect for 
their craft and a sincere 
belief in it. They have 
a genuine feeling for 
their material and a sense 
of propriety in design in- 
dicating what is seemly 
to be wrought in iron and 
what not. They have 
2 added again the trans- 
forming grace of crafts- 
manship to a metal that 
was long despised as base 
and held undeserving of 
decorative effort. There 
was the necessity for ex- 
terior ironwork and the 
craftsman made a virtue 
of necessity and bestowed 
such admirably cunning 
craftsmanship upon his 
medium that he enlarged 
the scope of his craft, did 
much to restore it to its 
ancient dignity, and 
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Early roth Century 


cast iron balcony, opened the eyes of the 
with lion _ griffin people to the number of 
motifs 


forms, forms they appar- 
ently had not dreamed of 
before, in which wrought-iron, or wrought-iron 
in combination with cast-iron, may be employed 
to utilitarian and decorative advantage at one 
and the same time. 


The Properties of Iron 
The cheapness of the raw material and the 
ductility and strength of wrought-iron give it 
superiority over other metals for most exterior 
work. It needs but the addition of becoming 
design and deft craftsmanship, along with judi- 
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The sharp contrast between this Span- 
ish Renaissance iron window grill and 
the stucco surface of the wall gives 
the whole composition a remarkable 
touch of piquancy. Mellor & Meigs, 


architects 


cious application on the 
part of the architect, to ren- 
der it invaluable for bestow- 
ing a kind and degree of 
architectural amenity for 
which we have hitherto had 
o look almost entirely to 
those parts of the Old 
World where decorative 
smithing in bygone days 
flourished vigorously. 

And while speaking of 
cost, a bit of practical ad- 
vice will be apropos. Iron 
itself is cheap, but the de- 
sign and the labor spent 
upon it create the commer- 
cial value of the finished 
product. People who are 
not niggardly by nature 
sometimes demur at the 
price of smithwork because 
they do not know what it 
entails. Study the designs 
carefully, therefore, that 
you may fairly recognize the 
amount of work involved in 
their execution, and don’t 
mar the carrying out of a 
good scheme by haggling 
about trivial differences in 
cost. To do so is not econ- 
omy; it is only little-minded 
and short-sighted. Honest 
design and honest work de- 
serve honest pay. Anything 
really worth while is bound 
to cost, which simply adds 
to our appreciation of it. 


The Meaning of the Words 


The old builders and 
architects were not slow to 
recognize the value of good 
smithwork and they made 
liberal use of it in manifold 
ways. When men knew how 
to use wrought-iron aright, 
there was never a more valu- 
able adjunct craft to the art 
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Wrought iron handrails 

to the doorstep of the 

Franklin Inn Club, 
Philadelphia 
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Cast and wrought iron 

handrail and terminal 

of old American crafts- 
manship 





Wrought iron balconies with brackets beneath are used above the sun porch of the 


Francis L. Hine residence at Lattington Road, L. I. 


Walker & Gillette, architects 
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The combination of the simple metal 
balcony rail with the masonry pro- 
duces a happy effect at this entrance, 
the metal giving color to both door and 
surrounding walls. 


Mellor & Meigs, 
architects 


of architecture. The term 
“wrought-iron,” of course, 
simply means ‘“‘worked iron” 
and might quite properly, 
so far as the actual mean- 
ings of words go, be applied 
to iron shaped by almost 
any process, but by usage it 
has come to have a narrowed 
and specific significance de- 
noting manual contact of the 
craftsman with his material, 
and in this sense the term 
will be used. 


Varieties of Treatment 

“Decorative smithing,”’ 
as the work of the iron 
craftsman is sometimes 
called, is comprehensive in 
scope. The skillful smith 
may treat his material in 
a great diversity of ways, 
for iron may be forged or 
hammered, chased, rolled, 
drawn, pressed, punched, 
embossed, stamped, inlaid, 
engraved, polished, turned, 
planed, sawn, filed, or 
drilled, and separate pieces 
may be welded or riveted to- 
gether or joined by collars— 
a most varied array of pos- 
sible treatments and replete 
with interest. Much of the 
interest inherent in the ear- 
lier work—the same interest 
may be conveyed just as well 
to-day and for the same rea- 
son—comes from its virile 
sweep and spontaneity be- 
cause, worked at a red or a 
white heat on the anvil, 
there was no time for copy- 
ing or measuring a design 
save only by the eye. The 
result of the personal ele- 
ment, therefore, was mani- 
fest; this fact, however, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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round 
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me serene 


For the bedroom, a dainty paper of deli > - 
cate pastel shades of blue and rose on a 


ray ground Suwivie roli, 45 cent 


blue and green on deep cream 
a gay little design for a bath- 


room 
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For hall walls comes this fawn 
w gray block paper with blue 


and 
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{ Japanesey design of grass cloth with peacocks inother bedroom paper, old Why not breakfast room panels of this grass 
md flowers in blues and greens on silvery gray blue 


ground $7 a roll white striped ground 
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It is self-toned with all-over design in 
beige, gray, white, yellow and rose; or sil- 
ver and white. For the bedroom, 55 cents 





Blue Japanese trees on a white ground 
It comes at $6.75 a roll 
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WARTIME 
REFURBISHINGS FOR 
YOUR WALLS 


The Uses of Wall Papers, and Some 
New Designs Especially Worthy 


of Consideration 














NANCY ASHTON 





Black and dull gold, ex- 
cellent for covering a 
screen. Single roll, $4.50 


Chinese Chippendale de- 
sign in warm tan on 
cream. Single roll, $2.25 


Rose, blue, mauve and 

tan on linen colored 

ground; also tan, white 
and gray. 75 cents 


It will fit any bedroom 

color scheme, white on 

gray ground. Priced at 
60 cents a roll 


NE of the most important 
considerations in the re- 
decorating of the house is the wise 
selection of a background. This 
may very easily make or mar the 
rest of the furnishings. At this 
particular moment, when we are 
endeavoring to keep our homes 
fresh and attractive, despite war- 


of the war,” was the public’s psy- 
chology as analyzed by the manu- 
facturer we questioned. Of 
course, with these bold patterned, 
bright designs, one must needs 
use plain hangings. This has 
become so much of a decorator’s 
axiom that we emphasize it here 
simply to impress it upon the 





time conditions, a simple method 
of renewing the youth of the 
house is to use wall papers. 

There should be no difficulty 
in the selection from the variety 
of new papers available. The 
magic of transforming dark rooms 
by means of light papers, decreas- 
ing the height of overgrown ones 
by a frieze, is only one among 
the many possibilities offered by 
the material. 

Among the most interesting 
papers on the market are the 
hand-blocked ones, often taken 
from an old chintz pattern or 
reproduced exactly from one of 
the old Colonial papers, which 
were so picturesque. The use of 
some of these scenic Colonial pa- 
pers has been noted in a former 
article, but the quaint old flower 
designs are now equally popular. 

We also note with great satis- 
faction that people are no longer 
afraid of color on their walls— 
really cheery, clean, bright colors 
far removed from the non-com- 
mittal shades of putty and tan. 





minds of the forgetful. 

There is a variety of new de 
signs as well as brilliant colors 
to be had in the new grass cloths. 
This is a picturesque fabric made 
in Japan of shredded honeysuckle 
mounted on rice paper. Fre 
quently the patterns are stenciled 
by hand. The combination of 
colorings is unusually lovely, pea- 
cock blue on a gold background, 
opalescent shades on a_ gra\ 
ground, biack on gold and any 
number of plain shades. This is 
a particularly strong material to 
use on walls. 

There has been a growing ten 
dency to make screens of wall 
paper, and for this purpose there 
comes any number of excellent 
designs, many with a black back 
ground. These screens when 
given a shellacked finish are fre- 
quently almost as effective as the 
lacquer screens of far more ex 
travagant price. 

Still another treatment of shel- 
lacked wall paper, which has 
been very successful, is to set the 


An unusually good Chinese design in old rose, gray green and 
white on putty color ground; or in orange, gold and gray on blue 
ground. Effective in a dining room with soft gray green wood- 
get away from the general gloom work. 30” wide, $3.15 


‘They are trying to make their 


paper into panels, shellac it and 
surroundings as gay as possible to 


paint the rest of the wall a tone 
to harmonize. 











1 dry trench will protect the cabbage 
if they are turned head down and cot 
ered with earth 


T he larger root crop may be pa ked 
quite closely in an outdoor trench and 
protected with hay 


Before storing the roots in trench or cel- 
lar, break off their useless tops and dis 
card them 











Green peppers need no packing material 
Simply store them in shallow boxes or 
on a Shelf 





If dry earth is used in the storage of 
parsnips there will be less shriveling of 
the crop 
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Wrapping tomatoes in paper will en- 
able you to keep them indoors for sev- 
eral weeks 


WINTER BEDS for 
SUMMER CROPS 


Photographed by W. C. McCollom 


Another method of keeping tomatoes for 
fall and early winter use is to pack them 
in hay 
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IS FALL PLANTING UNIVERSALLY POSSIBLE? 


A Brief Discussion of the Climatic and Other Conditions which Affect Its Success 


\ ITHOUT delay I may say at once that 

successful fall planting is not universally 
possible. There are many places where it may 
perhaps prove only fifty per cent disastrous, 
but there are other places where it will result 
in failure so invariably that it is doubtful if 
anything can ever be done to insure its success 
-—just as there are places where it will show 
a favorable balance and still others where it 
wi!l invariably succeed, providing it is properly 
done and the material used is not itself in- 
tolerant of fall handling. 

There are a great many things that enter 
into the conditions which we designate by the 
word “climate.” Some of them are of broad- 
est origin, arising from worldwide or even pos- 
sibly interplanetary causes which affect large 
sections of the earth’s surface—whole zones, 
indeed. But some others are astonishingly 
local; and not infrequently these latter run ab- 
solutely counter to the first—as witness the 
wonderfully cool and invigorating atmosphere 
of certain South American cities lying prac- 
tically under the equator, yet at a great altitude. 

Geographical position therefore is not the 
determining factor, although it enters into the 
consideration largely, of course. Actually it 
may have less to do with determining whether 
or not fall planting is expedient than some 
purely local circumstance—for a number of 
local circumstances may so modify the normal 
conditions imposed by latitude that these will 
be practically nullified. Altitude, as we have 
just seen, is one of these; atmospheric peculi- 
arities caused by the direction of prevailing 
winds, and what these may blow over as they 
approach—the sea, possibly, or a large body of 
water, or chilly mountain ranges—furnish an- 
other; the degree of surrounding forestation 
still another. Proximity to any body of water, 
even a small pond, not infrequently upsets 
things completely—and nothing is a more 
treacherous frost-trap, very often, than a seem- 
ingly sheltered hollow. 

Being so largely affected by local conditions, 
fall planting of necessity falls into that class of 
gardening operations which must be decided 
locally and independently for each problem. 
Hence, only generalities are of really practical 
value; and so to generalities we must give par- 
ticular attention. This does not mean that a 
casual examination of the problem will suffice, 
but rather the contrary—for in order to make 
particular application of the principles which 
generalities express, very careful study of 
everything pertaining to the subject is neces- 
sary. So it is not an easy, cut-and-dried propo- 
sition by any means, but one demanding real 
and concentrated effort. 











ET us consider first what actually happens 
when a plant is taken from one place and 
planted in another. Whether it is transported 
a hundred feet or a hundred miles in the inter- 
val is, of course, immaterial, so far as the oper- 
ation itself is concerned. Why do plants die 
when transplanted ? 

Above all else the root system of a plant is 
disturbed and a great deal of it destroyed, no 
matter how skilfully the work is done. And 
the root system is the vital system upon which 
all the processes of nutrition and growth de- 
pend. This is not to say that other parts of a 
plant do not have their share in promoting its 


GRACE TABOR 


growth and life; but it is the roots that supply 
the food which is built up into the living or- 
ganism. ‘The one thing that saves the plant is 
the fact that a multiplicity of roots is supplied 
it. If it had but one, transplanting would be 
quite impossible. 

As a matter of fact, transplanting is always 
attended with the gravest danger, considering 
it as an operation involving the welfare of the 
single specimen subjected to it. We do it con- 
stantly and with a high degree of success; but 
it is the experience of everyone who has han- 
dled any considerable amount of material that 
a certain degree of mortality is to be expected— 
and if we could look at it from the plants’ point 
of view I have no doubt it would appear a 
frightful ordeal from which even the hardiest 
would shrink. Consider that it involves com- 
plete detachment from everything that furnishes 
the means of life, in addition to the physical 
shock of lost members and the depletion that 
follows shock invariably, and it appears in a 
truer light than we commonly turn upon it. 


HE one measure that we are able to resort 

to, to balance the damage we do by taking 
a thing out of the ground, is pruning. Every- 
thing maintains itself in equilibrium as to roots 
and top, and loss of either must be met by 
sacrifice of the other. Plants attend to this for 
themselves in a state of nature—not always, 
however, with a high degree of success as far as 
appearances go—but we must attend to it with 
great care when we interfere with their natural 
growth. Whatever proportion of roots may be 
injured or destroyed in getting a plant out of 
the ground must be compensated by a corre- 
sponding proportion of top removed. For ex- 
ample, if a third of the roots are sacrificed— 
and this proportion at least is likely to be the 
loss—a third of the top should be pruned 
away, in order to re-establish a balance between 
top and roots, and insure sufficient nourishment 
for the growth above ground. 

Plants die when transplanted usually be- 
cause this balance has not been restored—and 
it is wise to overprune tops rather than take 
any chances of leaving too much. The great 
essential to success is the re-establishment of 
root activity just as soon as possible; and, of 
course, the less top there is to carry on tran- 
spiration, the sooner the roots will be able to 
catch up with the demands which are always 
made upon them by the top. 
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THE DAWN 


There is a pool for every star 
To shine upon— 

But all the waters of the world 
Await the dawn. 


—Harry Kemp. 
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5 HERE is bound to be an interval, however, 
no matter how carefully the settling of 
roots into the new soil may be done, during 
which there is no root activity—for the roots 
must themselves take active hold upon the soil 
before they will begin to draw in the juices 
which are the basis of plant diet. It is one of 
the inexplicable phenomena of life, this differ- 
ence between taking hold and not taking hold, 
between the positive and the negative, between 
activity and passivity, especially when it is re- 
duced to so seemingly inert a thing as a plant; 
but plant roots are like the horse of the proverb 
—one man can set them in the earth, but ten 
cannot make them drink of the waters of the 
earth which contain their food in solution. So 
until the plant itself recovers from the shock 
and its rootlets begin actively to reach for 
nourishment and in the reaching, to grow, there 
is a period of suspended animation which is the 
critical stage of the entire operation. 

If planting is not undertaken until a plant 
is absolutely dormant in the fall, this period 
will, of course, extend over the entire winter; 
which means that the plant remains in very 
much the state it would be in if it were not 
planted at all, except that its roots do not dry 
out—unless conditions of soil and weather are 
such that the earth in which they rest does not 
protect them from doing so. This brings us to 
the kernel of the whole matter. Fall planting 
would meet all the requirements, theoretically, 
for successful operations providing these condi- 
tions could be controlled. But they cannot be, 
beyond a certain point. Protection may be given 
a plant by mulching the ground above its roots 
and by covering the plant itself, and yet frost 
action in the ground and the degree of aeration 
and the detachment of the plant itself—the 
negative state—will all act, singly or together, 
to overcome the precautions taken. 


N the other hand, if fall planting is done 
so early that vegetation is still active, the 
resumption of root activity will not be suffi 
ciently vigorous to establish the plant in its new 
location before winter puts an end to growth; 
and the tenderness of such growth as may have 
taken place makes it utterly inadequate to sus- 
tain the rigors of winter. 

Roots must, of course, freeze under normal 
circumstances, as the ground freezes; and freez- 
ing is not in itself a menace to ordinary plant 
material native to a latitude where frost is the 
rule. But rootlets that are in this detached state 
which I have endeavored to describe are af- 
fected by it differently than they would be if 
their hold upon the soil were not so interrupted ; 
and the freezing which they undergo during the 
depth of winter seems to act upon them more 
as it would act upon succulent vegetation above 
ground. That is, it actually freezes the life out 
of them, and they dry out and wither instead 
of thawing into plump and vigorous little 
feeders. 

This may very possibly be owing to the lack 
of sufficient moisture. When rootlets are in 
active contact with the soil, they absorb mois- 
ture.from it continually through their delicate 
tissues; and when the soil freezes they freeze 
as one with it, and thaw as one with it when 
it thaws. But when they are only passively 
reposing in it, they freeze separately—as alien 

(Continued on page 56) 









































A Footnote on Their History Together with Sundry Suggestions on 


Their Use in Boudoirs and Morning Rooms 


MARY H. NORTHEND 





N° om (ue stions the 
a value of chintzes tor 
interior decorating They 
ive 1 distinctive note that 
can be filled by nothing els 
Today we find them in all 
grades and prices, showing 
colors that will fit into the 
color scheme of any room 


imported and Native Prints 





The standard of imported 
fabrics—English and French 
has never been questioned 





toth their color schemes and 
their wearing durability have 
made them a first choice where 
price was no consideration 
But there is a danger, now that 
their importation has been 
limited and the Government 
has imposed a high duty o1 
tabri that when th pre 

nt supply of foreign goods is 
xhausted there will be a di 
ided shortage until after th 
war Moreover, their manu 
facture in France and Eng 
land has been reduced to 




























1 French print of 
minimum It is well to re brilliant flower 


An American 
glazed chintz of 
good design with 
vellow and black 
predominating 


6 ‘ af 4 4 
mem)» r these facts when th md ern design 
mposed on a era 


ilesman or decoratot quot 
; ' hackeround 


i figure greatly in advance of 
pre-war prices On the , 
other hand, if your heart i 
st on an imported fabric and 


your purse permits you may 
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CHINTZES OLD AND NEW for DECORATION 


bleaching, washing, and 
dressing. It was a popular 
fabric with the peasant, while 
the wealthier classes used 
finer silks and satins. 

The vogue for printed cot- 
ton from India was so great 
in the 17th Century that it 
drove the cotton operators of 
England to desperate meas- 
ures. Withstanding the 
strain in later years, they 
carried the war into their ene- 
mies’ camps so successfully 
that the product of the Man- 
chester cotton mills sold in 
India for a much less price 
than the native India prints. 

Chintz came into vogu 
during Queen Anne’s time, 
replacing the word “Chint,” 
derived from the Sanscrit. 
It meant, as did the Hindoo 
word, either spotted or varie- 
gated, and was applied to all 
gaily printed cottons in use. 
The artistic consciences of 
Europe and America were not 
slow in appreciating th: 
beauty and value of thes 
hand-printed fabrics. To 
day this honorable old craft 
has, through the edict of fash- 
ion, returned to its own, tak- 
ing a prominent place in the 
world of interior decoration. 

In the golden days when 
cotton printing was at its 
height, one artist designed a 
pattern. and prepared the 


just as well pay the price French print of a Below is a French 
Nothing so much gives a bull fight scene, print of an al- 
woman peace ot mind as get red and white on legorical scene 
ting exactly what she wants 1 grayish back 


ground 
irrespective ol what it cost 


Later on we will speak ol 
the decorative value of chintzes: in the mean 
time, it may add to their value if vou know 
what chintz is and where it came from 


Where Chintzes Came From 

Where did these chintzes come from and 
how did they derive their name? ‘“Chint” is 
t Hindoo word, meaning spotted or variegated 
It was first applied to a stained or spotted 
calico produced in India. Changed in spelling 
and pronunciation, it now designates a highly 
glazed printed calico, commonly made in sev 
eral colors on a light ground and used for 
hangings, furniture coverings. curtains. etc. 

The use of cotton originated in Central Asia 
and flourished in India at a very early day. 
Masulipatam, a seaport of British India, the 
earliest English settlement on the Coronandel 
coast, had in former years a great reputation 
for its wonderful chintzes, which were remark 
able for the freshness and permanency of their 
dyes As early as 1611 an agency of the 
crown was established here, although during 
the wars of Carnatic the English were tempo 
rarily expelled from the town, and it was held 
by the French for many vears \ large part 
of the population comprised weavers, special 
ists not only in weaving, but in printing, 




































































































































































































































worked out in red wood block required, mixing 


ond white his own pigment or dyestuff 


and then printing the cotton 
himself, a long, tedious process but resulting in 
the wonderful fabrics shown here—works rep- 
resenting years of hard labor and careful per- 
fection of each detail, not only in pattern but 
in coldring also. 


Machine-made Chintzes 


Today a great deal of this work is done by 
machinery, but there is no difficulty in being 
able to distinguish between the modern ma- 
chine-made fabrics and the old-fashioned 
handwork, so different in weave and finish. 
When the fabric under investigation shows a 
very fine and open impression with detail 
broadly cut, then one is safe in assuming that 
it was produced by the old-fashioned hand- 
printed process, which gave it a distinctive 
tone. If, however, the printed cotton shows 
edging very clearly and sharply defined, we 
may know that the print has been made ex- 
clusively by machinery. 

Some of these fabrics are very beautiful, such 
as the glazed chintz where yellow and black 
predominate bringing out the background of 
foliage, and illustrating baskets artistically ar- 
ranged with fruit. The French pieces have a 
pleasing range of pattern. Some of them pic- 
ture old prints, such as the realistic bull fight 
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with a setting of red and 
white flowers on a gray back- 
ground. The same coloring 
is used in the representation 
of the allegorical scene. Then 
we find the conventional de- 
sign in different lines of col- 
oring. They show clusters 
of flowers worked out in 
stripes and groups. 

Because of the daintiness 
of their design and coloring 
chintzes are eminently suit- 
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able for use in morning 
rooms, boudoirs and _bed- 
rooms. ‘They should not find 


a place in rooms of formal 
character. There is an inti- 
macy about these fabrics 
which requires an intimate 
atmosphere. Moreover, their 
designs are usually so amus- 
ing, if one may be permitted 
to use the parlance of the pro- 
fessional decorator; they have 
a vivacity of color and design 
and permit of a wide variety 
of treatments. 

Perhaps the most interest 
ing manner of handling 
chintz is to bind it with sateen 
or silk of a corresponding or 
contrasting color. 

Take, for example, thé al- 
legorical print on the bottom 
of the opposite page. It is 
suitable for a morning room 
where easy couches, the mis 
tress’ writing desk and sew- 
ing appointments would con 
stitute the general furnish- 
ings. The color is red on a 
white ground. This could be 
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Late English Genoese print on cotton. Separate designs 
of this character make suitable wall decorations for cot- 
lage rooms 
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A red and white print 
showing floral designs ar- 
ranged in narrow panels 


On a cream ground are 
placed panels of flowers in a 
baskets and vases yum 4 6% MUP ODEN my 


GS! GEGEN igh EO GN POCKE: 


~~) 
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used for curtains and covers, 
and the draw cords and 
pulls of the curtains could be 
coral, and the seams of the 
furniture covers the same. A 
jade green vase in some part 
of the room would deepen the 
coral note. 


Chintzes of these designs 


should be made up fairly 
sim le because the fabrics 
themselves contain a _ great 


deal of color and pattern ac- 
tion. Simple one-tone bind- 
ing and a simple treatment of 
valances to go with them will 
display the fabric itself to 
greater effect and prevent the 
hangings and covers from an- 
noying the eye or detracting 
too much from the furniture 
ensemble. The under cur- 
tains would be net or scrim. 

Fabrics of this character 
require furniture light in 
scale. Their daintiness calls 
for French pieces painted in 
soft tones and with rattan 
inserts or some of the painted 
American styles simple in 


line. If one has to put up 
with heavy pieces in the 
morning room or _ boudoir, 


their weight may be hidden 
by covers. Remember, apro 
pos of this, that slip covers 
are not exclusively a summer 
device. Incidentally, they are 
also a good wartime treat- 
ment for furniture which is 
shabby but which cannot be 
replaced until more prosper- 
ous times return 







Classic vases hold floral 
bouquets in this French 
chintz with gray ground 


A conventional French de- 
sign of flowers in color on 
a cream ground 
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The permanent bulb bed need: 
plenty of enrichment with well 


rotted manure 


THE FALL BULB BUDGET and ITS SPRINGTIME YIELD 


When, Where and How to Plant Bulbs, with Several Definite Schemes of Arrangement 


the 
are S80 


N proportion to eftiort expended, ho 
| ther effective as bulbs. 
Thev need only to be tucked in the ground in 
the a slight protection of 
litter to repay one the following spring by a 
prodigality of blossoms As the bulbs 
tain their own plant food they will blossom, 


flowers 


iutumn and given 


con- 


for the first season at least, on very poor soil. 
They may be had in every color, and for prac- 
tically every season ind are equally desirable 
decoration (one 


a gorgeous display of color may 


for both outdoor and indoor 
vho desires 
plant thousands of the ine xpensive species, or 
the collector may have his cultured taste grati 
hed at 


It is 


ways if 


vreater cost 

the purpose ol thi irticle to 
which bulbs may be 
ably, to select and describ 

satisfactory named varieties, 
ipproximation of their cost 


suggest 
most suit 
the most 
give an 


used 
some ol 
and to 
There is a distinctive ach 
part of the home do- 
the li 
ous garden or 
der, the formal pat 
terre, the odd corner 


way ol planting 


main roact 


bor 


beneath the window, 


or the tree-bordered 
stretch of wrassy 
lawn 

When placed in 
direct competition 
with the showy tu 
lips and daffodils, 
some of the more 
unusual bulbs are 
et lipsed For these 
there may be re 
served a sunny cor 


ner, possibly by the 
entrance where the, 


will attract greater 
notice, and create 
an intimacy which 


would he denied 


them in the plan of 


For planting good sised bulbs, 
a trowel is a convenient tool 
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A thorough fining and smooth- 
ing of the soil should precede 
planting 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 
a larger garden. They will also thrive better 
if the tops are allowed to die undisturbed in- 
stead of being removed to make wavy for an- 
nuals, as is necessary in conspicuous places. 


A Combination Plan 


Such a border is shown in the plan at the 
top of page 29. Dark evergreens are used 
as a setting for the flowers, and bright for- 
sythia to strengthen the color, since many of 
these bulbs are daintily inconspicuous. LEarli- 
est of all is the tiny yellow aconite with its 
cup-shaped flower and deeply divided leaves. 
hen follow in quick succession snowdrops, 
scillas, and yellow crocus, the last the showi- 
est of the very early bulbs. A little later blue 
grape hyacinths and nodding white fritillaries 
form an attractive combination in the fore- 
ground, while at the back are accents of the 
tall Leucojum or snowflake. The dainty little 
hoop petticoat narcissus will be appreciated 


: 





A stick may be used in mak- 
ing holes to accommodate the 


manent. A _ better, 

if more laborious 

The bulbs should invariably be The winter protecting mulch way is to lift the 
set with their crowns up is essential to prevent damage bulbs after bloom- 
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smaller bulbs 


here, though its charm would be wasted in a 
large bed. The allium, a relative of the 
onion, bears umbels of deep yellow or blue 
flowers which happily lack the scent of its 
lowly relative. Puschkinia and camassia are in- 
teresting scilla-like flowers of the ever-desirable 
blue. The above-mentioned bulbs fill the 
spring season, and may be planted as thickly. 

For summer the tiny gladiolus-like mon- 
bretias of deep orange will take up little space 
and are hardy with slight protection. To 
make the bed still more interesting at this 
season ferns might be planted sparsely, as they 
uncurl their fronds after the bulbs have fin- 
ished. In autumn the leafless colchicum will 
send up its lavender blooms. As they look a 
little bare it is proper to mask them at the 
base by some trailing plant like myrtle. 

Such a border is interesting and unusual, 
but the most important and showy spring bulbs 
are the tulips and daffodils. An effective way 

of utilizing their 
, beauty is to plant 
them in groups be- 
tween the herbace- 
ous plants in the 
garden, and even in 
a space apparently 
filled with plants, it 
is surprising how 
many may be in- 
serted. Used in this 
manner it is cus- 
tomary to leave them 
in the ground after 
blooming, removing 
the tops as they turn 
yellow. If this is 
done the tulips will 
need renewal every 
third year. The daf- 
fodils are more per- 
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ing, label them according to color and 
replace them in the autumn. 

As shown in the lower plan on page 
30, the yellow of daffodils looks best in 
contrast with the rich gloss of the ever- 
greens, and the softening white of ara- 
bis and flowering peach. A charming 
combination I once worked out was a 
herbaceous border edged with arabis, 
vari-colored primroses, and a great va- 
riety of yellow trumpet daffodils, the 
whole backed by pink flowering crabs. 
The list accompanying the plan gives 
a good assortment of the representative 
kinds of narcissus in the least expensive 
varieties. Such a border may be worked 
in between the-spaces of an existing 
herbaceous planting, or planted to daf- 
fodils alone, the space between them 
being carpeted with thyme, trailing 
myrtle, evonymus, sweet woodruff, 
dwarf Chinese juniper, or other low 
evergreens. 


The Tulip Garden 


The-tulip garden is assumed to be 
filled with the usual perennials, the 
bulbs to be arranged according to color, 
and inserted as thickly as possible in 
the approximate spaces shown. They 
come into bloom before the herbaceous 
plants are very large, and later in the 
summer the space they leave is hidden 
by foliage. 

The early tulips are not used as 
profusely as the later ones, since at this 
time one invariably wishes to give some 
space to daffodils. Nor are they quite 
so attractive, being short and of smaller 
bloom. Yellow is used in carefully 
placed accentuative groups. The pinks 
in harmonizing tones are predominant, 
while white tends to blend the color. 
Red must be used alone or with white. 

Of late tulips there are several 
classes. They are taller, with larger 
flowers, and a greater variety of color 
than the early ones. Strictly speaking, 
the Cottage tulips comprise the reds, 
orange-scarlet, yellow, pink and white, 
while the Darwins have richer tones. 
Their gamut of crimson, somber red, 
rose and pink, violet and purple, slaty 
blue, blue-violet and dark maroon is 
unsurpassed. There are whites but no 
yellows. This distinction is of no real 
importance when one views the general 
effect, and they are often classed to- 
gether as May-flowering tulips. 
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PLANTS Price 
1. Forsythia intermedia, Golden bell, for yin bloom at 

time of bulbs. 10 plants, 3° apart, 2’-3 arr s $ .25 ea. 
2. Evonymus radicans, climbing evergreen a 22 plants, 

Le SS errr rare Te ae 25 ea. 
3. Taxus canadensis, American yew, evergreen with red berries 

in July. Shade. 7 plants, 3° apart, 12” spread........ 0 ea 
BULBS S 
4. Galantus nivalis, snowdrops, white, green spot, 4”-6 . : 

March-April. Sun or % shade........ geet eeenees $1.25 per C. 
5. Crocus, mammoth golden yellow, 6”-8”, a 

late April, sun or % shade 1.35 per C 
6. Scilla sibirica, Siberian squill, deep blue, 

March-early May. Sun or shade.........-.0eee055 1.60 per C. 
7. Eranthus hyemalis, winter aconite, yellow, 3”-8”, March 

ABEEL, Wy GOED... ccccccccccccscccsescsccesceces 1.50 per C. 
8. Muscari botryoides, var. Heavenly Blue, 

grape hyacinth, deep blue, 6”-8”, April- 

May, sun or % shade.........eeeesees $1.50 doz., 12.00 per C 
9. Fritillaria meleagris, pure white, checkered 

fritillary, 10”-12”, late April-late May, 

GU GE GBER. 6 ccc ccccccscescccsscces .30 doz, 1.75 per C 
10. Leucojum vernum, snowflake, bell- shaped 

white flowers, green tips, 6”-12", April- 

May, % | i a ie ee CP aS De 30 doz, 2.00 per C. 
ll. Narcissus bulbocodium, hoop petticoat, deli- 

cate yellow, 5”-8”, late April-late May, 

4% shade best, not very hardy........... .50 doz, 3.50 6. 
12 Allium, onionwort : 

a. Aureum, yellow, 1’, mid- April June. . 15 doz., 1.00 per C 

b. Azureum, azure blue, 1’-2’, June-July 1.00 doz, 6.00 C. 

Sun or shade. 

13. Puschkinia scilloides, striped squill, bluish 

white, 4”-12”, April-May, sun......... .20 doz, 1.50 Cc. 
14. Camassia esculenta, camass, purplish blue, 

1’-2°, May, sun or % s Re noni 25 doz, 1.50 Cc. 
15. Monbretia crocosmiaefora, monbretia, or- 

ange-scarlet, gladiolus-like flowers, 2’, 

eee rrrrerrrr rT a 20 doz, 1.00 c. 
16. olchicum autumnale major, lavender.... 1.00 doz. 

Colchicum autumnale album, white...... 50 doz. 






PLANTS Price 
l Tsuga canadensis, American hemlock. 
Hedge, 85 plants, 2’ apart, 1%’ high... .$60.00 per C. 
Specimens outside garden, 5 plants 4’- 44 3.50 ea. 
2 Spiraea Van Houttei, 2 oe. 3°-3 
high, Van Houtte’s spiraea, white........ -50 ea. 
3. Deutzia Lemoinei, 4 plants, 2° -3’ high, 
Lemoine’s deutzia, white for contrast...... .35 ea. 
BULBS 
4. Early tulips: 
A. Yellow: 
*3. Primrose Queen, primrose edged 
CEE cartescencroceenesssess 35 doz 
2 Chrysolora, clear golden yellow... x 
B. Pink, in harmonizing tones: 
3 Pink Beauty, vivid cherry rose, 
center of petal striped white, yel- 
Tew DOOR «cdi copacnecsesges 50 
4 Rose Luisante, brilliant deep rose 
GL. .o's.0 ti aeihad des 4 ated b ees .40 
2 Queen of the Netherlands, soft pale 
rose flushed white, yellow base... .40 
l Queen of Pinks, deep pink, white 
flush on outer petals........... .40 
4. Rose Gris-de-lin, carmine rose 
shaded fawn, margin creamy white 25 
1 Prosperine, rosy carmine, white 
base marked slate blue, striking. . .50 
Cc White: 
2 White Hawk, pure white, large 
ae Ge a s«.6s beech oe 35 
4. White Swan, pure white, oval 
Gee «<sodeun ° .30 
5 May-flowering (Cottage and Darwin) ‘tulips: 
A Yellow: 
2. Bouton d’Or, deep chrome yellow, 
black anthers, cup-shaped flower. . .30 
1 Moonlight, luminous canary yellow, 
NS GH GON cecccccvctbecs .60 


Autumn 
% shade. 





A BORDER OF MINIATURE BULBS 






crocus, wr September-October, 
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A TULIP GARDEN 
B Pink, in harmonizing tones: 
4 Clara Butt, clear pink, flushed 
GEOR TOGD. 0k. utewee Fe vevudes 40 doz. 
4 Edmée, vivid cherry rose, edged 
~~ ee Ff 2 See .60 


2 Madame Krelage, bright lilac-rose, 


edged paler ros@.........6-45. .50 
l Mattia, clear carmine rose, blue 

il pa as ono ap¢entebaesssheed .65 
3 Professor Rauwenhof, bright cherry 

red, scarlet glow inside, brilliant 

Se BE <6 abudecunsesoess ce .65 
2 Suzon, soft buff rose, blush margin .60 
3. Picotee, white margined deep rose .30 
2. Inglescombe Pink, rosy pink, sal- 

We GD dev ob keh 4O Rh 240 60%< .40 
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In addition to these there are several 
classes of tulips of interesting broken 


tones. If too many of them are used 
they detract from the effect of clear 
color. But a few grouped against a 


background of light blue anchusa or 
Phlox divaricata, or the fluffy white 


astilbe, will certainly attract the ad- 
miration of the color enthusiast. The 


Breeders are the most beautiful of these 
latter. They are particularly large, 
self-colored flowers, comprising the 
most exquisite dull tones of lavender, 
buff, smoky gray, bronze and gold. 
With a few exceptions, they are expen- 
sive, but well worth the price. 

The Rembrandts, Bybloems and 
Bizarre tulips are all striped and feath- 
ered in neutral tones on a ground of 
white or yellow. Double and Parrot 
tulips are also distinctively different. 
All are described in the list for the 
lower plan on this page. 

There are also several 
tulip species like Tulipa Kaufmann- 
tana, pale yellow with the outside of 
the petals striped with a rosy flush, 
appearing in March or early April; T. 
viridiflora, pale green edged creamy 
yellow; and TJ. carinata rubra, dark 
crimson with the center of the petal 
having a stripe of apple green. 

As for the arrangement of the tulips 
on the plan, as with the early ones, the 
yellows are used in well-placed accents, 
usually balanced. Preference is given 
to clear light tones as these give the 
best general effect. The deeper notes 
of rose or dark maroon look well 
against a background of white spirea 
or deutzia, while the lavenders com- 
bine well with pale yellow. By group- 
ing certain varieties together many ex- 
quisite gradations of color may be 
evolved. 


interesting 


Formal Bedding 


Another distinct use for bulbs is in 
formal bedding. The day has gone by 
when our ideal of beauty was a fanci- 
fully shaped bed carved in the middle 
of the lawn and filled with a red and 
yellow mixture. However, a well-de- 
signed parterre has its appropriate 
place, preferably the terrace next the 
house, or perhaps the entire space at 
the rear of a small city lot. The little 
plan shown might be one of the units 
of a larger scheme or used as it is in a 


Cc, White: 
2 La Candeur, pure white, tinged 
pee rose when opening........ 35 doz 
3 *ainted Lady, cream white, tinged 
heliotrope when opening........ .50 
D. Lavender: 
2 Dream, “_ heliotrope with darker 
stripe . ‘ ha ée.n . .60 
1 Erguste, ‘dull violet, flushed sil 
WO Weis «secede . aa 60 
2. Reverend Eubank, lavender violet 
silvery gray flush, white base 60 
E Dark tones: 
l = Sultan, maroon-black, b+ 
O88 ah oes ; oP .35 
3 King Harold, ox blood red, 
black base she pba Js 50 
2 Zulu velvety purple-black . .75 
Rembrandt tulips: 
3. ixed varieties, striped and feathere:, .n 
shades of violet, rose, maroon, and white 40 
potioee tulips: 
4. striped and feathered rose and 
“cies on white ground. . Niecnn ee 30 
Bizarre tulips: 
3 Striped and feathered dark brown 
and red on yellow ground : 30 
Breeder tulips, dark rich colors. dull toned 
or bronze-shaded, some sweet-scented: A 
4. Cardinal Manning, dark rosy vietes, 
flushed rose-brown .......... y .60 
3. Chestnut, real chestnut brown. was 50 
Parrot tulips: 
3. Mixed vartetios, laciniated edges, feath 
ered and striped yellow, crimson, brown 30 
Double tulips: 
3. Murille. nL bs we oy desc enna’ .35 





Tea Rose, saffron yellow. . .50 
wens Numbers before each name refer to the relative time 
oom. 


All appear in April and May. 
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. " / w may be planted as desired, using minimum distan ya shown im table at end 
consid red foo sot for hia article it « beat to have but one kind hulbe in each ny Below ia a tliat 
ulbe which are adaptable to naturalizing in drifts 
the M4 arch 1) | he yY are lia Bidivica, Sibirian sequill $14.00 per M 
‘hienedese Lea se, glory of the ‘ y 12.00 
il ‘) the earl t bulbs (alanthua nivalis, single- flowering wdrot 6.00 
ot iny S176 to flower Tulipe syleestria, the wild sweet ented English tulip, mediun 
sized drooping yellow flower 1) 
In order to make room Tulip, Retroflexa, light yellow jecorative urn-shaped flower wit! 
" recurving petals 6.00 
ror the innuals if iS arciasus 
> Rarri conspicucus, yellow ort ne cup 12.00 
vat to remove the bulbs Poetious, or pheasant’s eye, white, reddish-orange 12.00 
Wusecert botryoides coeruleum, Dive grape hya 5.00 
i oon a the pe tals Scilla campanulate, wood hyacinth 
iiba, clear white 10 00 
have fallen. In this Roses,  lllne rose 12.08 
Coerulea, porcelain blue 16.00 
ime the colors can 
readily be kept sepa 
rat If the little bulblets are removed they 
vill last for a number of years 
Another kind of bulb planting is that of 
jaturalizing in colonies or drifts. Since their 


beauty consists in the massing of large quan 
tities together, usually mixture of kinds 
be avoided In this c: the bulbs are 
illowed to multiply undisturbed year after 


any 


ist 


year They ucceed best where the grass 15 
not too thick and is not cut too soon after the 
bulbs have bloomed V he cultivated soil 
iround the base of shrubs or edges of wood 
land in partial shade ire good places The 
large old tres of the English parks otte! 
shelter a perfect carpet of snowdrops, scillas, 
or wood hyacinths. Another delightful picture 
is to be seen near an old Cambridge house 
where hundreds of yellow daffodils spring up 
n the grass at the foot of the chost-like grav 
trunks of some veteran beeches 
As to Lilies 
Lhe majority ot bulbs are, so to speak chil 
dren of the spring, but lili nod and beck the 
summer long Some of them are expensive 
und die after a vear or two, but the following 
ire worthy of general us 
Lilium elegans, deep orange red, sun or halt 
shade June and July 
Lilium candidum, madonna lilv. fragrant. pure 
white, sun, 3’-5’ 
Lilium Hansoni, vellow. sun or shade, 3’-4’ 
June and July 
Lilium tigrinum, tiger lily, orange purpk 
spotted, sun or half shade, 2°-S’, mid-July 
to Septemlh« r 
Lilium speciosum, spotted Japanese lily, white, 


reflexed petals spotted crimson-pink, fra 
grant, 2’-4’, sun or shade, August-September 
candidum does best 


Unlike most lilies, the 


in full sun. It is often used in combination 
with larkspur. One secret of success is to 
cover the bulb with but a scant of soil. 
The intense color of elegans looks best with 
the white of svringas The golden vellow of 
Hansont is an addition to any picture The 


tiger lily looks particularly well with the porce 


lain blue of platycodons or early monkshood 
The speciosum lilies are attractive in the gar 
den with gypsophila or pink phlox but are 
particularly suited to rhododendron soil 

The actual planting of bulbs is not a matter 
to be into hit-or-miss Few if any of 


ihem can stand wet soil before their roots de 


gone 


velop, so if the location is one with heavy soil 
it is advisable to bed each bulb in sand. mak 
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ing the planting hole somewhat deeper than is 
actually needed for the bulb itself and using 
the sand to fill up this difference. In very 
heavy soil the sand layer may be 3” deep, and 
it should extend up around the sides of the 
bulbs well beneath them. The roots 
will reach out through this protecting layer 
ind reach the nourishing soil without as seon 
as the time for active growth arrives. 

Although it is true that bulbs will grow in 
almost any soil, it is also a fact that they will 
do better if the earth around them is properly 
enriched. One of the best fertilizers is well 
rotted manure, thoroughly dug into and incor- 
porated with the soil. Bone meal is also ex- 
cellent. Put a handful of it on the surface 
above each bulb, and let the rains carry it 
down gradually. The use of both bone meal 
and manure is seldom necessary, or even ad- 
visable. 


als 


as 


Planting Depths and Dates 


Bulbs should be planted about one and a 
half times their own depth. Their roots, next 
year, will need to be kept cool, and the best 
way to bring this condition about is to plant 
them well below the surface. Perhaps a need- 


less word of caution is to mention that the 
crowns of the bulbs must be uppermost. It is 
from the crowns that the leaves and flower 


stalks spring, and naturally these seek the 

shortest road to the sun and air above. 
Oddly enough, the earliest flowering bulbs 
should be planted latest. Being especially 
hardy, as one would expect from the fact of 
their early bloom, there is a strong possibility 
of their starting top growth in the fall if 
planted before the end of the warm, sunny 
weather of Indian summer, and this would be 
fatal to their success. Do not put in the very 
early spring bulbs, then, until you figure that 
real freezing weather can 


What is a garden with not be more than four 
out iris—in variety, if weeks away. As a mat- 
ccp »? . x ° ° . 
possible ter of fact, the majority of 
bulbs can be safely 
e , ary rs atm te ee ae planted any time before 
' ' v4 t > ol the ground freezes up. 
hh s » ~ Po wr 
j “y y 
+ W : iB iN All hardy bulbs should 
~¥ 7 e 
\ nee be mulched after. the 
+ (Sx ground has really frozen 
——— . SQ up. Four to six inches of 
— straw or dead leaves will 
be enough for this, if held 
\ DAFFODIL BORDER in place by dead branches 
PLANTS Price or widths of old poultry 
l Teuge nadenaia, American hemlock, evergreen to set off bulb i re ¢ 
) plants, 114” hig $ .75 ea wire laid on top. The ob- 
Persica amygdalus vulgaris alba pien louble white flowering ° t f mul h I ° I ° 
peach for contrast 1 pl. 5°-6’ 1.00 ea ect oft a lich, which 1s 
Setmemns radicans var. vegetus, broad-leaved evergreen evonymus J . 
on fence as background. 18 pl. 4’ apart 2 yr. 5 ea nothing more or less than 
i Arabia alpina, white rock cress for contrast, 6 April-May we . 
BULB }0 plants, 15” apart 2.50 per ¢ a protecting blanket, is not 
5. Large Trumpet Narcissus, large flowers, sturdy plants, cup as to keep the ground from 
long or longer than the perianth ‘ ' " 
*3. Emperor, trumpet golden yellow, perianth deep primrose 50 per doz freezing, but to keep 1t 
3 Empress, trumpet rich golden yellow, perianth white 50 7: e : ee f 
I Golden Spur, deep golden yellow, broad perianth 40 * trom thawing out and 
j Princepe mazimus, trumpet deep yellow, perianth pale - . c ° 
primrose MP EYE 0 ‘ freezing up again. 
Trumpet mazimus, deep golden yellow fluted wane , 50 
Victoria, broad flat creamy white petals and bold yellow . 23 ¢ 
trumpet, filled, Very large. novo et eo In conclusion, although 
Medium Trumpet arcissus, with cup shorter than the perian > 7 do 72 
‘ Berri conapicuous, broad yellow perianth, wide short the blossoms de rived from 
cup edged with orange scarlet 0 reat . . 
Incompearabilia, cup about % length of paeenen bulbs, excepting pe rhaps 
Autocrat, broad yellow perianth deeper yellow, expanding sltac : . . 3 
— om lilies, might be termed 
Queen Bess, perianth pure white, large yellow cup 30 Pn te ere s 4 > itv 
pom large white star-shaped flowers — yellow cur 20 evanescent, the inte nsit} 
edsi, varieties having white perianth and pale cup ‘ 3 ~ . . 
Minnie Hume, perianth white, cup lemon to white 2 of the all oloring, coupled 
‘ a pa pure white, cup white, edged tA > with their soldierlike bear- 
Poeticous narciseus, all with enowy white perianth and flattened : —- : . _ 
crown, colored scarlet oF crimson ing, demands our interest 
‘ *oeticus, poet's oF pheasant’s eye narcissus i) P ‘ +r tt 7 a. 
t. _Poctieus grandifiorus, very large variety and admiration. No ma 
Peetaz hybrid marciesus, large hardy sort with three four nant — - — ~hen 
Gowers on a stem. very. fragrant ss terial reward is expected 
3 Aspasia. large white, yellow ey: } ° . ° Be * 
S «inadyie, sellew with Gee gelden ere 150 in return for their care or 
Irene, primrose with orange eve. & of 9 flowers on a sten ra . .  —— , = 
Double-flowered nareiseus. culture. Nevertheless, 
iba plena odorata, doub poet's or gardenia-——flowered flowers pay ag j divi- 
narcissus, pure white 20 ” . a) « gzooC 
“ze Pho crea y white w oO ge center ¢ . a 
Yon Bien, od deubie Yellow Gefedii. oo dend on the investment, 
0 arcis J ome le dout sweet -scente one . smaller . ° ae | 
ee ee te ee ee, and the medium in which 
Quite distinct ” ee = ian ane . . 
° —_ before each variety refer to the relative time of bloom All bloom they pay never de terio- 
Anr and May and moet f them prefer one-half shade 


rates, never gets lost. 
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AN 


APPRECIATION 


of THE 


PAVED GALLERY 


The Role It Plays in House Design and How It Can be Furnished 


“¥O few of our houses have vistas in- 
S side them. Vistas outside aplenty 

but inside? 

Why not? The principle, and the 
desirability, are the same whether in 
the garden or within house walls. Vis- 
tas open up all sorts of possibilities to 
the imagination. Well planned, they 
catch the eye at once, intriguing our 
thoughts and turning them in new di- 
rections. If the psychologists should 
take up vistas in a serious way we fancy 
these often overlooked features would 
‘merge from the investigation with 
clearer significance—if you get what 
we mean. . 

Vistas, in a word, can have the pur- 
pose of the long gallery. 

To be sure, not all houses permit of 
such an admirable architectural treat- 
ment. That is because, in our desire for 
many rooms, we are willing to suffer the 
confines of small rooms. Far better 
would it be to have fewer and larger } 
rooms, to which decorative character }§ 
can be given, and with which one may 
enjoy vistas inside the house. 

Che gallery or hall is one of those 
spaces that we often conserve on, and 
very few halls indeed may be said to 
possess individuality. An example of 


RAE 





Brown, conceived a rambling English 
cottage type of house and co-operated 
with the decorators, who were Schmitt 
Bros., to carry this atmosphere through- 
out the interior. Two examples are 
shown on this page, but here we are con 
cerned only with the entrance hall or 
gallery. 

Into plasterwork of a delicate rose 
tint has been set ancient half-timber 
work that divides the wall into irregu- 
lar panels. The entrance to the living 
room is marked by an old rood screen 
which came from a private chapel on 
the other side. The floor is of old 
flagging. Nothing is allowed to break 
the simple, austere and yet delightful 
lines of this hall, save a quaint clock 
of the period, a few simple peasant 
‘chairs and a row of geraniums on the 
window sills. The name of the house 
is “Nonesuch House.” Certainly it ap 
plies also to this gallery, for there are 
few examples in America of such re 
strained handling of antiques. 

It gives, to those who contemplate 
building after the war, a suggestion 
that is worth remembering. It is sim 
ple; it affords a vista, and it has the 
distinguished merit of individuality 
given by the legitimate use of antiques 


what can be done in a hall is illustrated 
here. It is from the residence of C. D. 


2 Each element is in harmony, each has 
Tebbs ; 





;' its history and the whole combine to cre- 
: h nies Li.mt Instead of the usual hallway there is a paved gallery oe oe wt h: ¥ eal 
Barnes, Esq., at Manhasset, L. i. 1€ in the residence of C. D. Barnes, Esq., at Manhasset, ate an atmosphere that Is unusual ant 
irchitects, who were Peabody, Wilson & L. I. Peabody, Wilson & Brown, architects in good taste. 


A NEW FIREPLACE zz AN ANCIENT MODE 
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Showing How Past Custom of the Hearth Can be Reproduced in Decorative Details 


FF the hallway which is pictured above 

is a living room of equally distinguished 
design. It is of the 17th Century, the panel- 
ing and half-timber work having been re- 
moved from a house of that period in East 
Anglia. The walls are old plaster relieved 
with occasional parge designs. The furniture 
has been selected to carry out the atmosphere 
of the period. 

Naturally the focal point of the room is 
the fireplace. A detail of it shows an old 
carved beam of the Jacobean period that has 
been let into the wall where the mantel shelf 
usually stands. Bricks laid in herring-bone 
pattern form the fireback and hearth; an old 
wrought iron fire-basket takes the place of 
andirons. A large part of the overmantel is 
occupied by an ancient heraldic plaque in 
plaster. Three little book shelves hang to the 
left of it. At one side of the hearth is a fire 
bench of rude design beside which is placed a 
quaint standard wired and shaded to be used 
as a lamp. Old nine-branch candle sconces 
serve for lighting fixtures. In one of the 
panels above the wainscoting is stretched a 
piece of old embroidery. 

Given the necessary antique almost any- 
one, it would seem, could reconstruct the 
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ior 
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A plaster coat of arms, three small shelves 
of books and a carved fireplace beam give 
this wall distinguished merit 


atmosphere of the past as it has been re- 
created here. But that is far from the fact; 
accomplishment is far different from theory. 

First we must have a knowledge of the 
antiques themselves and the places they came 
from; then we must appreciate the demands of 
modern times. And third, we must harmoni 
ously combine the two, co-ordinating each 
with the other. 

The secret of this fireplace grouping lies 
in the one object that has not been mentioned 

-the comfortable, modern upholstered chair 
that stands on the other side of the hearth, 
inviting ease and comfort. 

One can conceivably sit on the rude fire 
bench with its narrow seat and stiff back— 
but not for long. In the comfortable modern 
chair? That’s another matter! And the suc- 
cess of this chair is that a fabric of quaint 
and ancient design is the covering. 

dn the last analysis the complete reproduc- 
tion of a past period without regard for the 
customs of the present is a great mistake, and 
no interior that neglects the present can be 
considered livable. The combination of the 
two, each used with restraint, makes for com- 
fort and good taste, and produces an atmos- 
phere of distinction. 
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SAVE LABOR and STEPS 


Eliminate the Unnecessary and You Minimize the Trials of Preparing 


W! lH one thousand and nine ty hiive meals 
to be prepared and cleared away in 
every kitchen in every year, with the peoples 
of the world depending for their mental and 


physical working power upon the food there 
prepared, it would seem that the workshop ot 


the home would be the first instead of the last 


to receive the attention of the efficiency experts. 

lo product these one thousand and ninety 
five meals with the greatest despatch and least 
expenditure of labor and money, every un 
necessary motion and article must be elimi 
nated and every foot of floor and wall space 
and every tested labor-saving device within 
reason must be utilized 


Since the room should be as 
hospital, no equipment is installed for laundry 


Sanitary as a 


Eleven Hundred Meals a Year 


EVA NAGEL WOLKI 


necessary should occupy valuable for 
equipment. In the right corner illustration on 
this page, it will be noted that windows are 
placed high because the space below is needed. 
This arrangement might be modified by using 
the space directly above the sink for a cabinet 
containing all small utensils in constant use 
and cleaning agents. This cabinet should 
have a door as a protection from dust. In 
this modification, windows high above each 
drain board will give ample light for all cul- 
inary operations. 

Che sink, dishwasher, tables, and all other 
equipment of this type should be elevated from 
34” to 36” from the floor. This height will 
prevent unnecessary stooping and should be 
insisted upon in planning a new home. Wher- 


spac e 













Beside the sink and but a step from the 
range should be placed the greatest labor-saver 
ever devised—the kitchen cabinet. It houses 
practically all non-perishable foods and the 
most frequently used utensils. Any excess of 
the non-perishable foods, together with seldom 
used utensils, can be stored on slfelves placed 
on the wall opposite the sink, as shown in the 
left corner of this page. Shallow shelves are 
better than deep ones, just as glass containers 
are preferable to opaque ones. 

The clearing away process is facilitated by 
having the kitchen wagon just behind the door 
which leads from the dining room. It is wise 
to have this wagon wired, so that when drawn 
beside the dining table, percolator, toaster, 
chafing dish or grill may be attached. A clus- 
ter plug makes it possible to use more than 
one of these devices at the same time. 

Next in importance in the 
. clearing away process is the 
dish-washer. The electric ones 





are, of course, the best. This 
should be placed beside the 
sink. A top, arranged to be 











hooked up to the wall when the 
dish-washer is in use, serves as 
a table.in preparing food and as 
| a second drain board. A dish- 
washer makes possible the ex- 








work. Consequently a room of smaller pro- ever possible, old equipment should be raised. 
portions is practical le 11° x 12’ has been A high stool is a necessary adjunct. 
found sufficiently large No 
longer are kitchens the meeting 
place for the members of the ‘ a A. atm x 
family, nor does the family ever . hi =~. — oe 1 = 
eat in the kitchen of today | Dovace SHELVES ; +h 
spact cox not permit lime FOR BOOKS. | Ranpe 
was when this room was a huge | Ty = Se 
iffair, covered with carpet—trag ye i] a. ae & (sro 
carpet, it is true, that could be a ’ t 
washed, but certainly anything | | oe» "s 
but sanitary. ‘Tile, linoleum or | “) ey 
cement is the ideal floor covering. > 4 Nea WN San a) 
rw } 
L \ 
Related Arrangements 4 | | \. Tans 
The continuous arrangement SHCLF UNDER 


of related equipment is the | | 


greatest factor in saving time as wr 
well as steps. Any unutilized 9 8 
. _ + 
wall or floor space results in a | @Y 
tee @ueees TaBic Over 

lack of efficiency in production a nae 
The mixing center must be with 
in a step of the preparation and F 
clearing away center Both F 2 2 

_ 
must be within a step or two of / e 3 

f 2 ——— 
the range, with the clearing rr 3 
away equipment close to the din ; P 
ing room Bere. 
S C 


As long as wall space is at a 
premium, much thought should 
be given to the placing of doors 




















peditious and sanitary accom- 
plishment of this most unpleas- 
ant part of kitchen work. 








The range should be but a 
step from the kitchen cabinet. 








| Locating the Range 
| 














Whether a coal, oil, gas, alcohol, 
electric or a- combination range 
is used, it is economy to procure 
the best make possible. If an 











electric range is selected, it may 
be placed close to refrigerator 
or cabinet, as is most convenient. 


























The heat from such a range is 
not diffused but insulated as in 
a fireless cooker. The space be- 
tween range and cabinet may 
have racks for pots and pans. 









































and windows, and only those | | (Continued on page 56) 
— 
. Modern kitchen arrangements are based on simplicity and = a a ae 
space and labor economy. The detail elevations of this | 
= ———— | plan are shown below —— SS S55 
pens 
| 2 } The range should be but a step The electric refrigerator may be 
ARP from the cabinet. A high stool in the most convenient place, 
: | and chair are essential features regardless of other arrangements 
—— 
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Shelves built against the wall op- 
posite the sink are convenient for 
seldom used utensils 
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If not needed for light, the win- 
dow space could be used for a 
small utensil cabinet 
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The master bedroom is in 
fiery copper red and black, 
softened by the reseda 
neutral green lacquer and 
faint gold stipple of the 
furniture and the porce- 
lain and ivory inserts of 
the wrought copper light- 
ing fixtures 
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A CHICAGO 
HOME OF 
COLOR AND 
CHARM 


SCHACHNER & KELLOGG 
Decorators 


The dining room is con- 
sistently Adam. Deep 
Adam blue _ upholstered 
chairs, brocaded satin cur- 
tains of blue and pale 
gold, and piain fawn color 
tufted carpet are the chief 
features of ‘the scheme. 
Chased silver fixtures 


Tapestry brocade and 
velvet chairs, old En- 
glish red silk velvet 
lambrequins, hangings 
in old red and deep 
ecru damask, and neu- 
tral floor covering char- 
acterize the library 


RRR 


Blue and silver are the 
upholstery colors of the 
little Adam bench in 
the living room. Hang- 
ings of amethyst and 
gold brocade, ceiling 
and walls gray ivory, 
silver chased fixtures 
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Northend 
The vista’s purpose is to lead the 
eye into the distance. Here on 
the estate of Harrisson Bennett, 
Esq., at Weston, Mass., this effect 
is achieved by the straight line 
and contrasting color of the 
central walk 


VISTAS IN THE 
GARDEN 
ROBERT ELWOOD 


bilities of different places are rarely 
identical. Keep in mind the general 
principle—that a vista is a more or less 
narrowed glimpse into the distance, gain- 
ing its effect through the contrast of near 
and far objects. 

Two mediums may be utilized in fram- 
ing the sides of the vista, for distinct 
sides there should be in the majority of 


“THE primary purpose of a path is to 
t lead one somewhere Thus was it In 
the beginning, is now, and, so far as one 
in foresee, will indetinitely remain 

Yes, a path must go somewhere, if its 
xistence 1s to be justifed It should 
possess a destination not only in the 
ohvsical sense, but in the mental as well 
In other words, the ideal path carries 
one’s eyes as well as feet from here to 


* cases. The first is architectural in char- 
there. It is a vista, more or less pro i acter, exemplified by the pergola, the 
nounced according as it is straight or } gateway in wall or fence, the pillars of 
winding » the covered terrace. The second, and by 

This vista quality is one of the chief [ far the more generally available, is the 
issets of an attractive path, for vistas in } planting of trees and shrubs. Here lie 
the garden there must be. Without them | the biggest possibilities, the best chance 
we feel confined, shut in by too near to attain success with the minimum of 
wundaries of flower, shrub and_ tree labor and expense. Growing things are 
Our imaginations, together with our eyes ——— Nature’s frame, ready to your hand. 


No d , . : : ° 
have too little to feed upon where ther — Work for perspective in the plan of 


is no yuiding sense of distance ( reating a successful vista is a matter of real study your garden or grounds. If there is even 
Keep in mind that the object is to draw one’s atten 


\ vista need by no means be as ambi 
tion directly to some goal more or less distant 


an indefinable feeling of undue restric- 


tious as the two examples shown on this tion, of overcrowding, look about for vista 
page. It may be no more than a glimpse possibilities. It is not all of landscape 
hetween two flowering shrubs to a garden seat the existence at its far end of some object which planting to plant; more frequently than most 
1 dozen yards away; or a bit of distant moun- serves as a definite goal for the eye of us realize the solution of our difficulties 
tain seen through a gap in the boundary hedg: Rules for planning vistas can be no more on the road to garden perfection lies in elimi- 


Yet it must alwavs be justified——-generallv by than suggestive, as the conditions and possi nation rather than addition 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 


No medium for contrasts in an interior is so successful as Rochelle, N. Y. The stair balusters are of square wrought 


wrought iron. It requires a fairly plain background because iron rods relieved at regular intervals with formal insert 
its beauty lies in silhouette. An example of this is found in and a floriated newel. The rods are painted white and the 
the residence of Frank and Joseph Leyendecker at New newel polychrome. A mahogany hand rail tops the rod 
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T. F. Crowley residence at Wood paneling to the ceiling isea feature of the Leyendecker living room 


ire grouping adds to the charm Richness and color are augmented by the tapestry covered settee and well 
Green, architect hung paintings. Louis R. Metcalfe, architect 
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MRR S BUTS 
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Old gold walls with Ja s The commode is a 17th 
dull blue draperies and ' Century English adap- 
chair covers give a mel- tation, painted dark 
low tone. The chairs blue with the carving 
and table are walnut. 


XN brought out in antiqued 
Fakes - Bisbee, decora- ’ gold. Black and yellow 
tors : i 


marble top 
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The Leyendecker brothers have gathered into the high-ceilinged studio of their residence at New Rochelle, N. Y., a 
variety of period and oriental pieces which the dull yellow of the walls brings strongly into prominence. As in every 
well regulated studio, particular attention has been given to the lighting. Louis R. Metcalfe, architect 
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ind the house is a per 
1 tha cement ff u nd floor 
" ; f ; a beau me ter 
j iy iy blishe 
pir Ital 
Ting mau on ' mobined vine and 
dining 7 , Blach ls bre at effect 
el he red and euou ; inftique fur 
pifure el Ot ite ri hh bro lide The whole 
lime i unusual 


Like a bit of Italy is 
Villa D’Amicenza and 
altogether at home in 
its New England set- 
ting. Into its construc- 
tion have been intro- 
duced antique details 
that enrich the exterior. 
The soft gray of the 
walls is accented by the 
black of wrought iron 
and the blue of Ven 
etian blinds 


VILLA 
D’AMICENZA 


The Residence of 


Harrisson Bennett, Esq. 





WESTON, MASS. 
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In front lies an Italian garden with a digni- 

fied balustrade capping the rubble wall and 

accented by heavy cement flower jars 

Steps lead down to the lawn from the cross 
axis of the garden 


The service yard is surrounded by a high 

wall over which vines are gradually creep- 

ing. Am insert of majolica gives a peed 

hole The old gate is formidable with 
strap hinges 
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Both the door and the ornaments surround- 

ing it were brought from Italy and intro- 

duced into this villa, giving it a picturesque 

individuality. An arched living porch is on 
the second floor 








The house is really quite small, but every 

corner of it affords a fascinating glimpse 

1 garage connects with the service yard 

and the kitchen. The house top silhouette 
is fascinating 
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MILLION FUEL-SAVERS 


House & Garden 


IN AMERICA 


How to Keep the Home Fires Burning and Stili Get the Maximum of Heat 


Prepared for House 


Mi oRE than a million men are in Franc 
| They are there to fight our fight 

Here in America 
are in the fight 
an enthusiasm that 
hesitation. They ar 
commodity our fighting men 
trenches shall 

Of all the needs 
now to provision its fighting men, none is so 
vital as coal. In times of has 
an axiom that world: in war 
times it is unanswerably true that coal is the 
motive power which moves ships and trains 
transporting supplies and soldiers, that it turns 
almost every wheel of industry producing sup 
plies. Moreover, coal preserves the health of 
the fighting power of the vast army of domestic 
laborers and producers. 

Seven hundred and thirty-five million net 
tons will be required to satisfy the demands of 
the present coal year if America is to protect 
her soldiers, her Allies and her civilians. 

Seven hundred thousand miners are working 
under tremendous pressure in the coal mines of 
the country to bring forth a record output of 
coal. Under the stimulus of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration’s measures the production has 
broken all records. But the demand for fuel 
to fill the ravenous maw of the war machine 
grows so rapidly as to outstrip even the record 
production now coming from the mines. The 
work of the miners must be supplemented by 
the elimination of every wastful and unneces- 
sary use of coal, if the war need is to be met. 

We, the householders, are as hotly in the 
fight as are the miners. Our share will be sup 
plied from our saving of coal 

lo run his 
save every possible pound of coal, the heating 
experts of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion advise the householder that the interior of 
his furnace be cleaned and kept clean through- 
out the year. Every two weeks, soot should be 
completely removed. ‘The furnace operator 
might as well lavish his coal on heating ten 
inches of iron as to use it to heat even 
one-hundredth of an inch of soot 

Io coal and fire his heater, the 
Vise 


householders 
battling with 
no equivocation or 


() MM) CM) 
Lhe ," Loo ire 
knows 
fighting to conserve every 
in the fields and 
require ot us 
commodities 


our country 


peace it been 


coal moves the 


furnace in such manner as to 


one 


experts ad 


General Rules for Furnaces and 
Kitchen Ranges 

1. Be sure there is a check-draft damper in 
the smoke-pipe besides the turn-damper. This 
check-draft damper is as important in con 
trolling the rate at which the fire burns as is 
the throttle of an engine. Open it to check 
the fire. Close it to make the fire burn more 
rapidly, Work it. Experiment with it in the 
daily regulation of your fire. The coaling- 
door was not put on the furnace to be used as 
a check-damper. Never open the coaling-door 
to check the fire. If you cannot check the fire 
without opening the coaling-door, you need 
proper dampers. 

2. The turn-damper should fit the smoke- 
pipe loosely and must never be entirely closed. 
With the average plant it may be kept partly 
closed most of the time in mild weather, but 
during severe weather it usually needs to be 
opened wide. 


and Power Out of Every Shovelful of Coal 


& Garden by. the 


a i 


735,000,000 net tons of coal will be required to 
satisfy the demands of the present coal year 
if America is to 


protect her soldiers, her 


Allies and her civilians. 


It is up to the 20,000,000 householders of 
America to conserve their coal and get the 


maximum of heat and power from it. 


This article tells you how. 


, 


3. Make use of the lift or slide-damper in 
the coaling-door only to let oxygen in to con- 
sume gases, if you are using soft or bituminous 
coal, after fresh fuel has been added. 

4. Just enough draft and that from below, 

checking the draft by letting more air into the 
smoke-pipe, is one of the best general rules. 
This furnishes oxygen from below, necessary 
for the consumption of the coal-gases, and at 
the same time gives time for them to be con- 
sumed before being drawn up the chimney. 
This method also avoids escape of coal-gas into 
the cellar. To make the fire burn more rapid- 
ly, do not open the whole ash-pit door but the 
draft damper in the ash-pit door. Opening 
the whole ash pit supplies air to thie fire faster 
than it is needed for combustion. The air is 
heated, passes out the chimney and is so much 
heat wasted. 
5. All heat pipes in the cellar should be 
thoroughly and completely wrapped with as- 
bestos or similar covering to prevent loss of 
radiation. 

6. Grates should be cared for properly. A 
short, quick stroke of the shaker handle will 
sift the ashes through the grates. 
in flat position at all times. Keep fire pot free 
from clinkers. Clean ash pit daily, to prevent 
damage to grates. In severe weather grates 
should be shaken until a glow appears in ash 
pit. In moderate weather a bed of ashes should 
be carried on top of the grates. 

7. Avoid poking and slicing fire-bed. It 
causes draft holes and clinkers. 

8. Never shake a fire that is low until you 
have put on a little fresh coal and given it time 
to ignite. A thin fire wastes coal. Disturb the 
fire as little as possible. 

9. Storm-windows and storm-doors, weath- 
er-strips and such protective devices are eco- 
nomical of heat. They should be used. 

10. Keep the temperature of sitting-rooms 
at 68° or less, unless there are old folk, little 
children or invalids in the family, in which 
case, a higher temperature may be needed. 
Rooms where you do not sit are more com- 
fortable if much cooler, as a rule, providing the 
air is kept a little moist. Get a thermometer 
a good one. Use it inside, not hanging out- 
doors. 

11. Keep an even temperature. It is not 
economy to allow the house temperature to drop 
way down at night. It takes just twice as much 
coal to heat it up again next morning. 

12. Turn off the heat in unused rooms as 


Leave grates 





United States Fuel Administration 


far as possible. Bedrooms should be kept much 
cooler than living-rooms. Don’t try to heat all 
the rooms all the time. If you have a hot- 
water heating system, make heavy radiator slip- 
covers and put them over radiators when not in 
use. This will prevent them from freezing. 

13. Always keep two pans or open-top jars 
of fresh water on radiator or in front of regis- 
ters to keep the air in the home moist. 

14. Study the Specific Rules applying to the 
system of heating used in your house. 

Rules for Hot-Air Furnaces 

1. Provide cold-air drops from upper floors 
so as to insure a return circulation from all 
rooms to the air intake of the furnace. 

2. Regulate the window of the cold-air box 
so as to avoid too great a current of outside air, 
especially on very cold days. 

3. Always keep the water container in the 
air-jacket filled with clean water. Moist air 
heats much more readily than dry air, and is 
better for health, as well as more comfortable. 

4. It is advisable to keep a jar of water 
near one of the first-floor registers that send 
out the most heat. Change the water frequent- 
ly, preferably every day. 

5. Hot-air pipes should have a good pitch 
upward from the furnace, and should be of 
sufficient diameter. They should also be 
wrapped with sheet asbestos. A separate pipe 
for each room with turn-damper near the fur- 
nace is a good rule. Each pipe should be la- 
beled, so that certain rooms can be shut off at 
the furnace when desired. 

6. Be sure the fire-box is gas-tight. All 
cracks must be thoroughly cemented or a new 
section put in before winter sets in. Other- 
wise coal-gas will escape into the air-jacket and 
be carried up directly to the rooms. 

7. Study carefully the General Rules per- 
taining to other types of heating-plants as well 
as your own. Notice the “clean-out” door and 
remember why it is there. 


Running Hot-Water Plants 


1. All the water should be emptied from 
the plant and clean water put in at least as 
often as every spring and every autumn. 

2. When the first fire of the season is built, 
as the water is being heated, use the radiator 
key to open the air-valve of each radiator in 
turn until all the air remaining in each radia- 
tor is allowed to escape and water starts to 
come—radiators filled with air will not heat. 
Repeat this operation frequently. 

3. Be sure that water always shows in the 
glass gauge of the expansion tank which is 
usually located in the top-story of the house 
above the level of all radiators. 

4. Be sure the boiler and cellar pipes are 
covered with asbestos. 

5. Study carefully the General Rules re- 
lating to all types of plants. Keep heating 
surfaces of the boiler well cleaned. 

The householder’s wife has a fuel charge. 
Her kitchen range can be a criminal waster. 
As specific as the cellar rules are the directions 
the heating experts of the United States Fuel 
Administration issue to her for running her 
coal range: 

(Continued on page 60) 








The exterior shows a clever adaptation of the bungalow idea to a 

tructure containing interior features usually possible only in a full 

ized house. The walls, floors and ceilings are insulated with seaweed, 
resulting in winter warmth and summer coolness 
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A BUNGALOW with a REAL SALON 


The llome OT Miss Dai Buell, Pianist, al 


Newton Center, 


Designed by William 


The plan is arranged around 
the music room, which carries 
through to the roof. A single 
hallway serves the bathroom 
and all the bedrooms, making 
for practical living conveni- 
ence and economy of space 


Mas Sai h iS@lts 


The unusual height of the 
music room permits a_ bal 
cony below the peak windows 
This height has been secured 
partly by sinking the floor 
below the ground level. The 
walls are perfectly deadened 
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dining tables just a 
she does our frocks 
our hats ind our 


lurniture 
We may have 
yrown accustomed to 
moving in a wroov: 
to using the 
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LONG 





the size of the room, 
and the supports can 
be either trestles or 
legs, to make it fall 
in with the type of 
furniture used. 

The selection will 
depend, of course, on 
the house and the 
room itself. A farm- 
house interior is 
wrongly treated if 
richly carved pieces 
are used. Far better 
is it to purchase two 
lengths of either oak 
or hard pine. Sand- 
paper them to proper 
smoothness adding a 
filler and finishing 
with wax well and 
regularly rubbed in. 
Such a table can be 
made by a village 
carpenter and it is 
much more fitting 
than a richly carved 
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and expensive an- 
tique would be. 
The bench com- 





panion to the long 


ration table is not so read- 

In the four illus ee my Pe ee Pee ily found, although 
trations here we se Even in a large reception hall the long table is the dominant piece of furniture. This example reproductions are 
demonstrated it is remarkable for its carving and the rich tone of the wood. A bronze peacock adds interest aplenty. It has been 
quick adaptability replaced by chairs of 
not only to the dining room but to the hall Fashion, who has revived it for our delight. the same period as the tables. These are gen- 
ind library where antiques and reproductions Che earliest tables of this design were made _ erally covered with leather or velvet to match 


of antiques are grouped 


The happiest results in furnishing can be 
whieved through the consistent use of a long 
table It is superior to a small, cluttered table 
or a number of tables. In a room of average 
size the refectory table will dominate and to 
the good of the other furniture. Make no mis 
take about that, and remember it when you 


plan to buy a iong tabl Its verv dignified 
simplicity demands equally dignified and sim 


ple furnishings about it 


Their Romantic Past 


L hes 
ius feudal times 
membered the 


long tables were in use as far back 
In those days, it will be re 
household, including 
servants, sat down at the same board. Your 
position in relation to the salt cellar decided 
your social status Would that social distin 
tions were so easily marked today! There was 
a fine democracy about the Middle Ages, a 
truer democracy, one is often tempted to feel, 
than the democracy of today The long table 
stood as a symbol for it 


whole 


It has other associations, to be sure. We can 
see the cowled figures that sat about these old 
boards, eating in silence while the lector read 
from a tome of the saints’ lives. We can see 
it in the manorial hall when the hunts folks 
gathered around it after the chase, and piled 
on it their trophies and sat about to drink of 
steaming punch. And we can see it—in our 
own, steam-heated homes, thanks to Dame 


of oak, and were used in England and France; 
later on they were copied in Italy and Southern 
England, being constructed of long walnut 
boards laid on trestles and devoutly polished so 
that no spot showed on their surface. They 
varied in length and width, but were generally 
from 6’ to 8’ long and from 2’ to 4’ wide. Many 
of them in castellated homes were very rich in 
carving, to harmonize with the magnificent 
furniture in vogue especially during the reign 
of Louis XIV. 

Our forefathers copied the idea in our early 
American homes where furniture was scant. 
They devised the “Table Borde’ — plain 
lengths of pine or oak fastened together and 
laid upon rude trestles. They were thus made 
removable because in many Colonial homes the 
kitchen was also the living room and these 
tables « ccupied too much space for permanency. 

Although many are cleverly imitated, the an- 
tiques cannot be reproduced in such graceful 
designs and it is perfectly possible to determine 
the old from the new. Generally they are 
finished in walnut or mahogany, polished every 
dav that they may shine without trace of stain. 


Types of Tables 


Elaborately carved bases are fitting for the 
dining room where the furniture is equally 
ornate, but the plain top is in better taste for 
use in long narrow dining rooms where old oak 
pieces are used for setting. It is perfectly ad- 


missible to shorten the “long borde” table to fit 


the color scheme of the room. But one should 
be careful in “matching” a long table and its 
chairs to any color scheme, for, as was said 
above, a refectory table is a dominant piece of 
furniture; it is the most important object in 
the room of average size and anything which 
detracts from its dignity only ruins the effect 
of the interior. 

And that brings us to the subject of what 
objects should be placed on the refectory table. 
That depends entirely on the use to which the 
table is put. We may consider each class 
separately. 


For the Living Room 


In the living room: Here the refectory 
table can be backed up to the davenport which 
faces the hearth, or, if a davenport is placed on 
either side the fireplace, a table can be placed 
behind each of them. Or again, with a daven- 
port at either side, the table can be placed at 
the farther end; making a fireplace enclosure. 
In any of these positions it can serve for maga- 
zines, books and writing. Such accessories as 
lamp shades and correspondence fitments will 
be according to the decoration of the room or 
one’s personal taste. 

There is a subtle affinity between an oak 
board and wrought iron and crude pottery. 
All three bear the maker’s mark of individu- 
ality. Hence pottery bowls—such as the Ital- 
ian Capri ware—or wrought candlelabra har- 
monize perfectly with such a table. The 
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tof rich damask bordered in antiqued 
galloon may also be used. 

Apropos of this let me mention an 
abominable practice that one s.um- 
bles on occasionally. I have found, 
in some dining rooms, a strip of plate 
glass laid over the refectory table and 
beneath it stretched a plece of the 
fabric that serves for curtains. This 
completély robs the refectory table of 
all its original beauty. Of course, it 
is easier to rub off plate glass after 
a meal, but such shirking doesn’t go 
with refectcry tables. Wax and el 
bow grease—an abundance of the 
latter—should be applied regularly 
to the table top and any such pretty 
nonsense as a piece of fabric and a 

_ , strip of plate glass, smacking of 

SERERA aaa ems) §@€=§=6office desks, is an offense to good 

: taste. One may have it in a summer 

cottage where the housework should 

be light, never in a dignified dining 
room, such as the refectory fits. 





Following Precedent 
Remember that the refectory table 
was a bare table in its original en 
vironment, and that such enrich 
Jt ments as have been given it in 
- the course of time were made 
meet _— solely to add to its greater dig 
; nity. With this in mind you 
cannot go very far wrong in 












Even in the small dining 
room where the other fur- 


state gare the re- ¢ 4 + the selection of the other fur 
Jectory table apc ; | niture in the room and in the 
pleasantly | 5 . , 

} treatment of the table itself. 

. : 5) #§ With few other types of fur 
wrought iron may be enriched a a niture will a violation of his 


torical associations be more 
disastrous than here. The re 
fectory table possesses a dis 
tinct personality, to be guarded 
as jealously as that of an old 
and valued friend. 


a ONAN IOE ENR: 


with gold or antiqued color f t Ge . 
rubbed into its turnings. Some- i @ A: af? 
how, silver does not quite har- : 
monize with the rough planks 
of an antique refectory table. 
It does, however, with the more 
ornate and meticulously carved 
types that bear a heavy polish. 
Perhaps it is merely a matter 
of taste. 

The shape of the refectory 
table almost connotes a bal- 
anced arrangement of acces- 
sories—a pair of lamps, a pair 
of vases, a pair of candlesticks, 
a pair of book racks and 
spreads of magazines. A cen- 
tral group, in scale with the 
terminal group, will give the eye a 
sense of harmony. 

In the hallway lamps and a piece 
f bronze statuary will suffice for 
decorative accessories, with a bowl 
of flowers in season. The hall table 
should be kept fairly clear save in 

hall that serves also as reception 
room, where magazines and books 
an be laid out. 


WOO AAA GREE 


With rough walls, tiled 
floors and wrought iron 
accessories the _ refectory 
table is in perfect accord 


a ~~ mA ES RAL ahi. 


Dining Room Vases 


In the dining room the between- 
meals dress of a refectory table 
should be either candles or cande- 
labra with a strip of filet or linen 
with filet inserts in the center, laid 
across the boards to break the long 
line. A pottery bowl with flowers 
will add a touch of color. A strip 


The Italian feeling is perfectly 
preserved in this dining room 
with its long table and leather 
upholstered chairs 
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“Forest Hall” stands in a grove of towering firs, the replica of an old 

{labama mansion transplanted to the northwest. From the windows 

one commands a view of the mighty Columbia River, two hundred feet 
below. The house is clapboard with green blinds 


The entrance opens on a spacious living room. At one end is a white 

stone fireplace in the Adam style. Wide French doors give access to the 

other rooms and to a bricked court. This court balances the service 
entrance at the opposite end 
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PAGE of UP-TO- 
THE-MINUTE 
LINENS 


1 fine linen luncheon set 


white embroidered, consists 0 
24” centerpiece, a dozen 6 
glass doilies, and a dozen 11 


plate doilies S15 


Scalloped-edged all linen huck 
aback towels with stripe o1 
damask border, 22” x 40”, are 
S15 a dozen. The embroidered, 
hemstitched huckaback guest 
towel, 15” x 24”, costs 75 
cents; 18” x 36°. $1.25 














OF espe ally good value al 

$7.50 a dozen are the Madeira 

embroidered tea napkin 

hown above. They are oj a 

type which may also be used 
for luncheon 


They are of natural color 
Italian linen, these square 
plate and glass doilies and 
centerpieces, with embro:dery 
in white and drawn work 


2 


Set of twenty-five, $35 
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For luncheon, a dozen 10 LDLOE ARDGYD OLED cee Embroidere d and with cut 
plate doilies, a 24” centerpiece work, this luncheon set costs 
% : ” ” ; ; ” > ; p 
and a dozen 6” glass doilies, The 14” x 20” Irish linen guest $22. It has 10” plate doilies, 
J Sn ‘ f y of 4 PPT ce , ) 

all in fine linen with hand towels are hemstitched and are to 6” glass doilies (a dozen each 


< “e€ _ 94" > , re 
drawn work. $65 complete be had at $6.50 a dozen and 24° centerpiece 
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\ gia ' Yellow, red 
\ t slue 
Anchusa Ml ‘ Blues 
Anet pt { White, rose 
(arex (f re | Foliage 
Chrysant) pt ‘ White, mar n, ye “ 
[nheentra Ma Pink 
Dician : M Pink, white 
Delphin: t Blue 
Ferns la (det ' Foliage 
Foxgloves ‘ White, purple, | 
Hard gras | loliage 

, llardy pint la ! Crimson, whit 

= Hibiecu Aug Pink, white 

. Helianthus Orange, yellow 

- Irie ila | Blue, lavender, y« " 
Peonies ; Red, white 

s Perrenial poppies ; Red, white 

2 Primroses ‘ M White, yellow 

oa Phiox e—Aug Pink, red, whit 
Rudbeckta Aug Yellow, orange 
Sanitraga pril } Pink, white 
Shasta da ily ept ’ W hite 
pirea \i | White, pink 
tokesia j Aug Blue, white 
weet W " pt Pink, white 
Salvia are ) Blue, red 
Trilliu May bur Red, white 
Ver ‘ ‘ \ug ; Blue, white 
Vinca Ay l lohage 
Violets Apr Ma y 1 Blue, white 
Herberis Foliage 
Deutzria Ma Pink, whut 
Lilac (Syring M White, lila 
Hydrangea me Sept l White, pink 

“ Forsytl Apr Ma x 1 Yellow 

‘. lapare Ma (ct Colored foliag« 

4 Rhus huly ! ; Foliage 
‘pirea Ma June ] White, pint 
Althea Aug (et White, re 
Viburr Ma Tune W hite 
W ecigela Aug Pit white 

j l : 
Ay > 

Tulips ' ' j Pink, purple, whit 
Narcissus White, yellow 
Jonquils ! ! Yellow 
Hyacinths l Blue, white, pink 
Lilies ¢ White, red, yellow 
Snowdrops ' ' ) W hite 

f- +] Scillas Blue, white 
(recus ‘ / Blue, white, yellow 
Spanish Iris | 4 Blue, purple 
(rape Hyacint Blue, white 
Anemones Blue, white, scark 
Alliun Yellow, blue 
Chionodoxa ' Blue 
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Delphinium 


Ferns Good for shady 
Foxglove. 
Hardy grasses. 


Hardy pinks. 


Hibiscus 
Helianthus. 
Iris 
Peonies 
Perennial p: 
Primroses 
Phlox 
Rudbeckia 
Saxitraga 





Select 





TABLE 


REMARKS 
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Aquilegia. Graceful and airy, especially valuable in the mixed border 
Aconitum. One of the best for shady and semi-shady positions. 

Anchusa. The new varieties are great improvements. (ive full sun 
Anemones. Beautiful flowers, lasting until hard frost. Good for cutting 
Carex (Sedge). Good for marshy places or wet spots 

Chrysanthemums. Most important of the late fall flowers. 

Dicentra Old favorite, thriving in either shade or sun. 

Dictamnus. Showy for the mixed border; give rich soil and su 


Indispensable for background in the mixed border. 


Desirable for shrubbery planting and in clumps. 


varieties 


yppre Ss 


Old favorite 
Full sun, but prefer moist soil. 


for succession 


positions, especially massed around the hous 
For backgrounds in the mixed border. 


Among the easiest to grow of border plants. 


of bloom an 


Strong soil and sun or partial shade. 
“Iceland” 


bloom all season; 


d 


Cover 


charac 


cre 


“Oriental” 


Good for half shady position and rockeries. 


Dominate whole garder 
Should be used freely both by themselves and in mixed border 


Robust growth with immense flowers 
Newer varieties 


ter of soil 
wn 2” deep 

in May and June 
Rich soil 


Select for succession of bloom; replant every three or four years 


Hardy, robust; spreads by itself; excellent. for screening. 


Ver y 


Shasta di 

Spirea 

Stokesia 

Sweet William 

Salvia Prefer moist 


rrilliun 


Extremely 


and 


semi-shaded positions; 


hardy and permanent; 


Prefers semi-shade and moist soil; good for borders; 


fine f 
several 


The popular original has been improved in later varieties. 


permanent 


Good for masses and beds in sunny positions; very hardy 


cutting. 


new varieties. 


Good for moist, shady positions in the hardy border 


Veronica Long spikes of flowers; extremely effective in mixed border 
Vinca. Good as ground cover in shady position and under shrubs. 
Violets \ generous number should be included in every mixed border 
Berberis. Best general plant for informal hedges; color in autumn 
Deutzia. Very hardy, permanent, and free-flowering; any svil; full sun 
Lilac Tall hedges, screens, and individual specimens 

Hydrangea. Lawn specimens, hedge terminals, screening hedges 
Forsythia. Single specimens and in mixed border. Best early shrub. 


Japanese maples. 


Invaluable alone on the large or small lawn. 


Rhus. Unique and effective. Good background shrub. 

Spirea. Invaluable in the mixed border; also isolated. Many varieties 
Althea. Tall hedges and single specimens. Very hardy. 

Viburnum. Hardy and effective. Flowers followed by white or scarlet 
Weigela. Extremely pretty and free-flowering. Graceful single specimen 
Tulips Most effective in long borders and in front of shrubs 
Narcissus. N. poeticus and N. P. ornatus good for naturalizing. 
Jonquils. For the mixed border and for cutting. Plant early 
Hyacinths. Best for formal and design bedding Mass in variety. 
Lilies. Plant soon as received. Succession of bloom throughout summer 
Snowdrops. Earliest flowering; naturalize in open woods or in rockery 


Scillas. 
Crocus 


Spanish Iri 


Grape Hya 
Anemones. 
Allium 


Chionodoxa 


idd ¢ 


ts 


d tt¢ed 
fore planting see that all roots are 
Prepare holes for shrubs and put in plant 


Brightest of the early spring blooming bulbs. 


Under trees or on shady lawn; will stand close mowing. 


Naturalize. 


s. Prefer a light, friable soil; good for the mixed border 


cinths. 


“Heavenly 


Blue” the best 


variety; 


plant 


in groups 


Prefer well-draimed, sheltered position; good for rockery 


Prettiest 


manure 


INSTRUCTIONS 


zn 


the early blue spring 


ground b« 


flowers; 


naturalize in 


ne where plant food is necessary. 
in proper condition j 


Cut of broken or 
fo d. eep roots 
-rowns should be set out so that 


the tops are about level with, or slightly lower than, the surface 






































Firm in soil about roots. Tag ail plants. 

ifter soil is well frozen, apply winter mulch This protects 
slant’ from weight of snow and prevents premature root growth 

se fine, dry manure, marsh hay, dry stable litter or leaves 
i depth of 3” to 5” is sufficient 

Of the larger fruits, apples and pears may be set out now, but 
cherries, peaches and plums should be left until spring Of the 
sma fruits, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries and currants 
may set out to advantage this fail. 


hardy; thrives everywhere; good for bordering shrubbery 


s 


Naturalize where grass does not have to be cut and in borders 
of 


g 


berrie 


Garden 
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THE WAR 


Unquestionably success breeds success, but the splendid 
news — overseas is no excuse for any slackening of 


our efforts on this side of the water. Our war gardens 
are and will continue to be extremely wnportant, so if 
there is anything in yours which is not doing well onr 
Information Service would be only too giad to help you. 


ROBERT STELL 


OW is the day of the final fruits of our war 
garden labors. The battle of the weeds, which 
has been in progress since early spring, is all 

but won. With clear consciences we may turn to 
the harvesting of our long-season crops. 

On another page of this issue appears a series of 
photographs illustrating the methods employed in 
storing various vegetables for use during the fall 
and winter months. To amplify them a few lines 
of further instructions will not be amiss. 


Vine Crops and Others 

The squashes, pumpkins and whatever melons and 
cucumbers remain should be harvested before there 
is danger of the first killing frost. The first two 
keep best when cleanly cut with about 1” of vine left 
on either side of the stem on which the fruit grows. 
The cucumbers and melons, on the other hand, do 
not need these bits of vine, the severing cut being 
made where the stem joins the vine. 

Careful handling of all four crops is essential. If 
the fruit is even very slightly bruised decay is apt 
to set in after the crop is stored away, the trouble 
sometimes spreading rapidly from the part originally 
affected to other sound fruits nearby. It is advisable, 
also, to brush off any soil which may adhere to the 
under sides and retain harmful moisture. If the 
fruit is laid away bottom side up it will keep better 

A temperature of not more than 40° is the best 
for the storage room, and, of course, the air should 
be dry. The pumpkins and squashes need no pack- 
ing material, but it is a good plan to store the cu- 
cumbers and melons in straw. 

Too few gardeners realize how much the fresh 
vegetable season may be prolonged at the cost 
of a little work and forethought. Sweet corn, for 
example, if cut before frost and shocked like field 
corn, will yield good ears for a considerable time. 
Egg-plants, handled the same way as melons, are 
well worth storing, while both green and ripening 
tomatoes will well repay the slight trouble involved 
in treating them as shown on page 24. Okra is still 
another crop with post-season possibilities. The 
plants should be cut and the pods allowed to dry 
on them, for subsequent soups or flavorings. 

The home storage of fruits is perhaps too well 
known to call for detailed explanation here. One 
word of advice, though—never put away a single 
one which is not perfectly sound. Bruises, wormi- 
ness, decayed spots of any sort, bring in their wake 
all manner of destructive contamination. 

Probably the majority of crops stored indoors will 
be placed in cellars. If this sort of place is utilized, 
see that the section where the vegetables and fruits 
are kept is shut off by a tight partition from the 
rest of the room. Though the aim should be to keep 
the temperature as close to 35° as possible, ventila- 
tion should not be forgotten. Keep the windows 
or other openings closed during warm days and open 
on cool nights, but do not take any chances of freez- 
ing after the really cold weather arrives. 


Planting aud Mopping Up 


Without attempting a detailed discussion of the 
case, it may be said in a general way that fruit 
trees and bushes, with the exception of cherries, 
plums, peaches and apricots, are all adapted to fall 
planting. The successive steps in setting out a small 
tree are shown in the accompanying photographs. 
Good stock is so inexpensive and reliable, and its 
returns will pay such good dividends on the invest- 
ment, that I can hardly urge too strongly the de- 
sirability of a few trees or bushes if you have space 
available for them. By doing the planting this fall, 
and doing it right, you will have them all ready to 
resume their growth with the first spring stirrings of 
plant activity. 

Mopping up the garden is as essential to a com- 
plete and thorough-going campaign as it is on the 
battlefields of Northern France. Toward the end of 
the month look the situation over and decide what 
needs to be done to make everything shipshape for 
the winter. Clean the old vines from the bean poles 
and put the latter away in some dry shed where they 
will keep until next year. Clean up the perennial 
borders, take down the tomato trellis or stakes, give 
the edgings a final trimming, and see that all the tools 
which will not be needed again are put in order, oiled 
and properly put away. Thoroughness may not be 
next to godliness in gardening, but it is not far behind. ' 
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To balance the check 
to root activity 
caused by transplant- 
ing, prune the top 


If any of the roots 
are broken or bruised 
they should be cut off 
clean before planting 


Firming the soil solid- 
ly about the roots is 
essential to the young 
tree’s full success 
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A stake driven down 

close to the trunk 

furnishes a good sup- 
port to tie to 


Watering, too, is nec- 
essary. A_ thorough 
soaking should be 
given after planting 


The use of cornstalks 
as a winter protection 
for trunk and roots 
is often advisable 
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De not forget 


down the oO1d 


paragus top 


to cut Frost protection by means of cloths, news- 
ld as papers, etc., is a necessity this month. Have affecting shrubs, trees and bulbs. 
and these materials ready for emergency wse 
any evening this i 


clean up the bed 
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The fall planting season is here in earnest, 


The de- 


tails are explained on the other pages of 


The less formal 

small bulbs like cro- 

cus and squills may 
be naturalized 
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PHurniture of all the 
Great Epochs 
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he many and varied Exhibits so 
engagingly arranged in the 

Twelve Galleries of this establishment 


constitute a veritable encyclopaedia of 
the cabinetmaker’s art 


q Here, indeed, may one give the 

fullest expression to personal 
preference in selecting each piece of 
Furniture and each Decorative Object, 
whether the scheme in view involves 
an entjre house or a single room. 


This noteworthy collection is as 

comprehensive as any gathering of 
distinguished Furniture could well be: 
equal alike to the modest requirements 
of the small apartment and the 
elaborate demands of the town house, 
or country estate. Whatever the 
problem, its solution may be realized 
here, amid harmonious surroundings 
and at well within moderate cost. 


Suggestions may be gained from de luxe prints 
of charming interiors, sent gratis upon request. 


New fork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


IVCORPOR ATED 


34-36 West 32™ Street 
New York City 
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House & Garden 





A bit of early 18th Century Italian iron work used to grace a 
modern garage gateway. It really makes the whole composition. 
Charles Welling, architect 


Smithcraft as an Ally to Architecture 


(Continued from page 21) 


should not lead us into the silly and 
amateurish affectation of demanding a 
multiplicity of hammer marks all over 
the surface till the iron looks as though 
it had had small-pox. 

However fascinating the technical side 
of iron working may be, we must more 
directly heed the large relation of dec- 
orative smithing to architecture and its 
applicability as an architectural embel- 
lishment to enrich the buildings that are 
being erected to-day and shall be erected 
to-morrow and all the days following. 

Decorative smithing has its own tra- 
ditions, its own types of design peculiar 
to certain periods and corresponding to 
contemporary architectural expression. 
There was just as much development, 
just as much progressive change of style 
in ironwork, as in the making of furni- 
ture or in the evolution of architecture 
or of any other art, and all its changing 
aspects were affected by influences just 
as subtle and gradual in their working 
as were the agencies that determined the 
varied growths and manifestations of 
other arts and industries. 

To cite only a few instances of the 
part decorative smithing played in the 
past, we might mention the strap hinges 
with diverging, foliated scrolls and the 
elaborate strap-work, or “cramps,” em- 


anating from them and used to enforce 
and enrich medieval oaken doors. Key- 
plates, locks, knockers and door pulls, 
too, afforded the smiths a chance to dis- 
play their decorative skill and originality 


Foreign Iron Works 

Of the Italian decorative ironwork, 
the most familiar examples to the ma- 
jority of people are the balconies, lan- 
terns, lamp brackets and torch holders 
that grace the exteriors of old buildings 
in North Italian cities. 

In France the iron gates and railings 
of the Louis XIV period are enough. to 
impress the most heedless with the tre 
mendous decorative value of this sort 
of metal work. 

In England, from the time of William 
and Mary onward, to say nothing of 
antecedent work, the smiths produced 
the most graceful creations from which 
it is impossible for anyone, blessed with 
eyes to see or taste to appreciate, to 
withhold admiration. The popvlarity of 
this type of adornment was phenomenal 
and it was put to every conceivable use 
Following the example set by Hampton 
Court, every important seat or mansion 
became adorned with magnificent fore- 
court and garden gates, screens and 

(Continued on page 52) 





Wrought iron window grill, showing 
adaptation of Italian inspiration to 


modern needs. 


Mellor & Meigs, 


architects 
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Lor, ‘. HIBAUT’S lovely wall papers are the best pos- 
ye? 2 sible investment in home “up-keep” and, further, 
fl the beauty that lurks in a Thibaut-papered home 
YY a, gives to you and your family, Happiness, Inspiration 
we ett and Content beyond price. 
>) 
grt. at 2 HIBAUT’S handsome booklet, “MODEL WALL TREATMENTS” 
. ‘shows photographs of the newest papers, in actual colors, in in 
y Y teriors as arranged by our Decorator in charge of our Home Service 
A 2 Department. Invaluable aid in choosing the right papers for your home. 
ns } Worth many times its price. Send a quarter or a Thrift Stamp to-day 
ae P for Edition 10-B. Please give name of your Decorator and address 
x Ae Department “M.” 
; r - 
: Ae \ 
—~ \ 
a RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 
. Cds — Wall P eee 
¢ , a aper Specialists 


Madison Avenue at 32nd Street, New York 







BOSTON Branches: WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 

96-98 Federal St (New York City) 3621 Broadway 
BROOKLYN BRONX NEWARK 
uush & DeKalb Ave 485 Willis Ave 141 Halsey Stre 






‘The Largest “Wall Paper House in the World 
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Segis Fayne Johanna, the World Champion Liquid Veneer Cow BI OU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES &: ne 
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ES Is 
: “YEARAGE” c 
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Fs the measure of Top Service i 
= Thousands of cars look old and seedy because of dingy, 
. . - faded, leaky tops. If your car is in this class why not have 
What Has This $1 50, 000 Cow To Do With ind your local top maker restore its snappy appearance and give 
= it enduring serviceability by putting on a new, beautiful top 
= made of Rayntite Fabrikoid. 
FS 
= fou CD 
= GD 
= 
| : AYNTITE 
R The Wonder{ul story which tells how Liquid Veneer made it possible for the | 
pr sident f the Liqu a Vere er "concern to acquire the greatest herd of pure-bred Holsteins in the = 
Ww ncluding this $ d Venee :) cl 10 rf € ve all age S . . . P P 
5 ee on  * =| is made to stand heat, cold, rain and snow without losing its 
rt tory tells how Liquid Veneer revolutionized dusting methods, how it became so dear to =) fresh appearance. We specifically guarantee it for one year 
the heart of millions of housewives and why it is = not to leak, crack nor peel—but it’s made to last the life 
Champion of the World = of the car. Why not end your top troubles once apd for all 
lustrate the greatness of this Liquid Veneer cow, remember that she has produced as high = with a top backed by a Du Pont guarantee. Send for free 
7% lbs. of butter and 52 quarts of milk in a single day, more than 10 times the production of = sample and tell us the best top maker in your locality 
tf averag cc jad 
To prove the value of Liquid Veneer, use it the next time you dust. and you will be delightfull rs ° © 
urprised at tl L ase with which it ee renews and brightens. You get the same high quality =| Du Pont Fabrikoid Company = 
ame 1 price, 2§c, 50c 00 ttle band ke 
[To obtain the story, write us. well cg wh be — ee a ew ae = World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes — 
Tha all. ‘T will be sent free H WILMINGTON, - - - - - - DELAWARE | 
Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. ie 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY El Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Ont. — 
387 Ellicott neonates © = 5 
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“ Mahogany finish telephone desk and 
hair $12.00. Others in solid mahogany 
rom $17.50 to $24.00 


TELEPHONE desk is one 

of those odd, convenient 
pieces which few people know 
where to get. You will find 
them here, just as you will find 
hundreds of other household 
necessities not usually seen 
elsewhere in such variety or of 
such substantial quality. If 
you need anything useful for 
your house, and want it to look 
well and last a long time, you 
will save time by looking here 


first. 
fEWIS & CONGER 











45th Street & 6th Ave. New York 
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Detail of original 
rought iron bal- 
cony over door of 
Congress Hall, 
Philadelphia 


Smithcraft as an Ally to Architecture 


(Continued from page SO) 


balustrades, gaily painted in blue and 
green and gilded, and rivalling the glories 
then being made on the Continent. 

There are certain architectural types, 
now in high favor among us, with which 
it is eminently appropriate, both from 
artistic considerations and upon grounds 
of traditional fitness. All the Georgian 
houses that have been built, or are now 
a-building throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, invite its use in a 
hundred ways. Buildings of Italian 
Renaissance type—mark how this type 
is exerting a constantly increasing in- 
fluence on our domestic design!—or 
houses of modern French and Italian 
affinities, afford numerous opportunities 
for its effective employment. Even 
stately structures of Classic design now 
and then make a place for it. 


Domestic Styles 

Then, again, other domestic styles 
positively demand it and suffer in ap- 
pearance if it is withheld. Many of the 
modern concrete houses, especially those 
approximating the Spanish Mission type, 
require the relief of a bit of exterior 
wrought ironwork here or there to miti- 
gate their severity. Indeed, without 
some such touch of grace, they are un- 
deniably bald and naked looking. And 
yet, it takes very little ironwork to 
change the whole aspect and impart an 
air of finish and refinement to an ex- 
terior that before was austere and harsh. 

Roughcast and stuccoed houses of 
other types, whether of Colonial or of 
Georgian provenance, are often better 
for a saving touch of ironwork. The 
ordinary concrete or stuccoed house is 
apt to present awkward problems be- 
cause of its monotony of texture and 
the difficulty of providing sufficient play 
of light and shadow by means of mold- 
ings and string courses. The gray or 
white walls of such houses, however, 
make an excellent foil for ironwork and 
none of its decorative value is lost. A 
balcony or a railing, under such condi- 
tions, assumes great ornamental impor- 
tance and that importance is not di- 
minished by simplicity of design. In 
and about gardens, too, there is ample 
and diverse field for the effective use of 
wrought iron. 


Modern Application 
The mere mention of what has been 
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Part of the wrought iron balcony, 





done in the past, in various countries, 
with smithcraft as an ally to architec- 
ture is enough to set the mind working 
in the direction of present application. 
It is scarcely necessary to rehearse the 
various objects that can appropriately 
be made of iron further than to suggest 
the suitability of handrails for door- 
steps, cellar and other window gratings, 
window and door grilles, area railings 
garden gates and screens, fences, bal- 
conies, balustrades, marquise frames, 
wall anchors, well covers, foot-scrapers 
and weather vanes. 

When not painted, wrought iron may 
be either dull black or burnished and 
may be kept so without difficulty. The 
black finish, compounded of oils and 
several other ingredients, is applied in a 
thin coat and baked on the metal upon 
the forge. It is permanent and will 
withstand the weather. One of the best 
features about this finish is that it is so 
thin that it does not obscure the com- 
plexion of the metal. 

When used for door and window 
grilles or for other door accompani- 
ments, wrought iron may be burnished 
on a buffer and kept in its bright condi- 
tion, resembling the surface of old silver, 
by the occasional application of a thin 
coat of fluid prepared for the purpose 
It is not to be expected that any pol- 
ished metal surface constantly exposed 
to outdoor influences should retain its 
brilliancy without some attention now 
and then. Brass signs and shingles are 
polished with great care and surely the 
beauty of wrought ironwork *laims at 
least a share of attention every month 
or two. If ordinary metal polish is used, 
the application will need be more 
frequent. 


Polychrome and Gilding 


While common usage has accustomed 
us to painting iron black, there is ample 
precedent both in England and on the 
Continent for using colors, either singly 
or in combination, and often with the 
further embellishment of gilding. It fre- 
quently happens that the use of some 
one suitable color or of polychrome 
treatment will greatly enhance the ef- 
fectiveness of the design. The employ- 
ment of gilding suggests also the em- 
ployment of other metals, especially 
brass, in conjunction with iron. The 

(Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 52) 


polished brass knobs on the newels of 
old-fashioned iron step rails urge, in a 
modest way, the propriety of this prac- 
tice. These are things to think about. 

In conclusion, let us note several prac- 
tical hints regarding the exterior archi- 
tectural use of smithcraft. Study well, 
before doing anything definite, all the 
needs, conditions and opportunities of- 
fered. Then use only a little of it, as 
boldly and effectively as you can, and 
thus ensure that the interest shall be 
concentrated at one or two points—a 
balcony, an area railing, a step rail or 
the like. If the character of the archi- 
tecture permits it, considerable richness 
of design may thus enter into the com- 
position. A little well designed and well 
placed architectural ironwork will go a 
long way; too much will only cloy and 
spoil all the effect. It is a grave mis- 
take to use it too lavishly and break up 


the focus of interest, just as it would be 
hugely bad taste for a woman to 
bedeck herself promiscuously with jew- 
elry. 

Don’t choose designs calling for min- 
ute, finical or involved workmanship, 
such as punch work, engraving or fret- 
ting; these are all well enough for in- 
door work, where they will be seen from 
near by, but not for outdoors. Remem- 
ber that the outdoor things will 
usually be seen from some distance. 
Pick out, therefore, clearly defined, 
simple, straightforward, bold designs 
that will carry, and, above all, keep the 
character of the ironwork consistent 
with the architectural type of the struc- 
ture it is to adorn. 

Last of all, when picking a place to 
set your bit of decorative smithcraft, 
choose a spot where the background will 
be a good foil and make the design sing. 


The Making and Seeking of Old Worcester 


(Continued from .page 19) 


the collection has been intelligently ex- 
panded suggests one of the reasons why 
old Worcester has come to be so rare. 


After Dr. Wall 

In 1783 the Dr. Wall influence gave 
way when the London agent, John 
Flight, became sole proprietor, although 
Dr. Wall’s death occurred in 1776. In 
1793 the firm became Flight and Barr. 
Another change occurred in 1807 when 
the firm name read Barr, Flight and 
Barr, and from 1813 to 1840 it was 
rearranged. to Flight, Barr and Barr. 

Now a Robert Chamberlain and his 
vrother, Humphrey, started a Worces- 
ter manufactory which ran from 1786 


to 1840 as an independent firm. In 
the latter year, Chamberlain & Co.’s 
works absorbed the old works. By 


1847, the old works had, to all practical 
purposes, ceased. Mr. Kerr entered the 
business three years later and 1852 found 
Worcester manufactured under Kerr & 


Binns. Their works were taken over by 
the Royal Worcester Porcelain Com- 
pany 


Finally, one Thomas Grainger, who 
had been in the Chamberlain employ, 
withdrew and entered the porcelain 
manufacture for himself in 1801, and 
this Grainger company continued till 
1889 when it was consolidated with the 
Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester. 

All this would be as uninteresting as 
a recital of the “Begats” were it not for 
the fact that Worcester, for the col- 
lector’s purposes, is that manufactured 
by Dr. Wall, by the Flights, by the 
Barrs, by the Chamberlains, by the 
Graingers and by the Kerrs. It will 
thus be seen that the field of old Wor- 
cester is a varied one, and sometimes 
the problem a piece may present will 
seem confusing. However, it need not 
be when one goes seriously into the 
study of the different periods of this 
fascinating ware. I suppose more has 
been written on the subject of old Wor- 
cester than on any other one of the 
keramic products of Great Britain. Of 
course, it is not the purpose here to 
more than outline the subject, that the 
lover of old china may be inspired per- 
haps to delve further into it in more 
voluminous sources. 


Worcester Marks 
Much of the early Worcester found 
its way to America; much undoubtedly 
remains undiscovered in family cup- 
boards. To one who has not given par- 


ticular study to this porcelain the men- 
tion of Worcester is apt to suggest the 
Royal Worcester of the present day, an 
exquisite and very beautiful porcelain, 
it is true, but the earlier wares are not 
to be thought to resemble it and the 
marks on both have little in common. 
Indeed, the marks on old Worcester are 
myriad. The collector cannot do bet- 
ter in this connection than to supply 
himself with a copy of the last edition 
(1914) of “Handbook of Marks on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain” by William Chaf- 
fers, published in this country by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Here are 107 
different marks of the Dr. Wall period, 
1751-1783, alone. Of the Barr period, 
1783-1840, Chaffers gives twelve marks, 
of Graingers, five marks, of miscella- 
neous early marks, seven, am! of the 
modern period, 1852—to the present, 
five marks. These 140 marks will prob- 
ably come to be augmented by others, 
although Binns, Chaffers and R. L. 
Hobson (in “Worcester Porcelain”, pub- 
lished in 1910), have gone very thor- 
oughly and extensively into their in- 
vestigation. The script “W” was the 
earliest mark, and after this many sorts 
of crosses, crescents, swords, imitation 
Chinese characters, and what not. Let 
the collector also remember that some 
pieces of Worcester are unmarked. 
Yoxall tells us, for instance, that real 
Worcester transfer printed ware is sel- 
dom found with marks. Apropos of 
this transfer printed ware, at about 
the close of the Wall period, 1757, a 
Battersea engraver, George Hancock, 
went to Worcester to instruct the pot- 
ters there in his methods of transfer 
printing, with results that still delight 
the eye of the discriminating As 
numerous forgeries of such pieces exist, 
let the collector proceed with caution. 
However, he need not be baffled when 
once he knows that the forgeries are 
hard paste porcelain. Moreover the 
print-decoration of the forgeries has not 
the fine, clear, clean-cut continuous 
lines that are found on the genuine 
Worcester transfer-printed pieces from 
the hand of George Hancock and his 
immediate followers. There are, too, 
earthenware imitations of the blue-and- 
white Worcester which closely resem- 
ble pieces of the Dr. Wall period. But, 
of course, the collector will have no 
difficulty in distinguishing between pot- 
tery and porcelain, and Worcester is, of 
course, always porcelain 
(Continued on page 56 
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colors ranging from cream : 
and snow white to almost | 
black, passing through all : 
the intermediate shades of 
pale blue and delicate lav 
ender, violet and purple, ' 
crimson and rose, copper, § 
bronze and purest gold, in ; 
wonderful and lovely com- ; 
binations. They are grace- 
ful in form, exquisite in 
texture. They are perfectly 
hardy and require little or 
no care. : 
For $1.65 we will send 
you this fine collection, post- 
paid, the actual value of 
which is $2.25. 
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HODGSON fests 


Even in normal times, the Hodgson Way is the most 
advantageous way to buy a cottage, garage, playhouse or 
any other small house. 


The Hodgson Way shows you an actual photograph of 
the house before you buy it, with outlines of the rooms and 
dimensions to the smallest detail. The prices are itemized; 
you know the exact cost of the house before it is built. 


The houses are constructed in the Hodgson factory and 
shipped in neat sections already fitted and painted. These 
sections can easily be put together without the aid of com- 

en plicated blueprints or conferences with 
contractors. They do away with 
trouble, dirt, noise and waste. 


Buy your house the Hodgson Way. But 
first send for a catalog which illustrates a 
wide variety of houses. To insure your 
getting the house when you need it, we ad- 
vise you to send your order as early as pos- 
sible. By sending 25% of the cost with your 
order, we will hold it until you need it. At 
the same time you protect yourself against 
rising prices. Send for the catalog today. 
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Buy Rugs as Does the Expert 


He never buys on appearance — he “ digs into” the value of the fabric. 
He looks beneath the surface for those hidden qualities which he 
knows insure long wear. 


Although you may lack the technical knowledge and experience of 

the expert rug buyer, you do not have to-take chances, for the 

** Oriental Art in name “ Whittall’’ is your guarantee that any rug bearing this 

: »*» mame has woven into it those very same qualities which the ex- 

Whittall Rugs pert looks for as his guide to durability and service. The same 

Our illustrated book, reputation that has made Whittall carpets famous for many 

describing the Rone years also stands back of Whittall Rugs. 
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stantial floor coverings, 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


OTHING dispels the dreariness and 
N chill of a room so quickly as a flood 
of cheerful sunshine. Drape your windows 
with Orinoka Sunfast Draperies and let 


the sun stream in! 


Neither sun nor rain carinjure even the 
most delicate shades of Orinoka Sunfast 
Draperies. They are guaranteed abso- 
% lutely sunfast. Occasional tubbings only 
serve to restore their freshness and lustre. 
¥ Ask to see Orinoka Sunfast Draperies in 
| their various weights, designs and colors. 
, Write today for our booklet, ‘‘Draping 
the Home.”’ 


LOOK FOR THIS GUARANTEE ON EVERY BOLT: 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from ¢ rposure fo the sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. G 
CLrarRrENvDON Buitpine, New York, N. Y. 
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The blue and white pieces of the Dr. 
Wall period were soon followed by those 
brilliantly decorated in the “Japan 
taste”. Such decoration was very popu- 
lar in the tea-sets. Much gilding, too, 
found favor with the blues. The forms 
were unlimited, many pieces of the 
ware, such as “cake baskets” being 
pierced. Worcester potters left the mak- 
ing of figurines to others. It must not 
be forgotten that Worcester came to be 
so much in demand that the manufac- 
tory placed on the market innumerable 
pieces of undecorated ware, sold to those 
who wished to try a hand at its decora- 
tion on their own account. 

The Dr. Wall period pieces are col- 
lector’s pieces paramount. After 1783 
the Flight paste was not so fine as that 
of the preceding period, nor so good, 
either, as that of the Chamberlains. 
Flight continued patterns in the “Japan 
taste” but his mainstay was in his 
painted or printed flower patterns. 

The Chamberlains attracted the favor 
of Royalty and of other distinguished 
patrons. The Prince of Orange ordered 
a dessert set from them in 1796. Lord 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton gave an 
extensive order in 1802 but Lord Nel- 
son’s death automatically caused the dis- 
continuance of work on these pieces 
when only the breakfast set had been 
completed. In 1811 the Prince Regent 
patronized the Chamberlain works as did 
the Princess Charlotte. Although the 


Chamberlains employed the  originai 
recipe of Dr. Wall for the paste body, 
their wares, by use of materials de- 
veloped after his time, came to be more 
translucent and lighter. This paste was 
called “Regents” body. Pieces of this 
fabrique all bear the Chamberlain mark, 
and thus may be distinguished. 

Worcester is as celebrated for its old 
porcelain as it is for its famous sauce, 
just as Chelsea’s renown is divided be- 
tween her delectable china swains and 
shepherdesses and her delicious buns. I 
am not sure but what, even in a ma- 
terialistic age, one’s affections would not 
be as immediately pleased by the por- 
celain as by the provender. At any 
rate, the cupboard may contain both, so 
I advise one who is disposed either way 
to follow Charles Lamb’s very satisfy- 
ing visit habit. 

And let us not forget, in the pleasure 
we derive from the contemplation and 
the possession of the things of yesterday, 
the efforts of those pioneers in the arts 
who produced them. Even the learned 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, we are told, tried 
his hand at theoretically evolved for- 
mulae for porcelain pastes, some of the 
sad results of which nestle somewhere 
in the collection of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in South Kensington, 
London. If only Dr. Johnson’s dreams 
had come so true as Dr. Wall’s! But, 
then, we might not have had the dic- 
tionary ! 


Kitchen Arrangement to Save Labor and Steps 


(Continued from page 32) 


The refrigerator, like the range, if 
electrically wired, may be put in the 
most convenient place in the kitchen. 
Otherwise, it should be placed as far 
away from the range as possible. 

So far, the floor and wall space on 
three sides of the kitchen has been ar- 
ranged. The corner next the range 
might be called the rest corner of the 
kitchen. Under the high window are to 
be found the double shelves for cook 
books and war bulletins from the Food 
Administration, and beside these the 
telephone table, equipped with conve- 
nient pads for ordering, a complete tele- 
phone list of tradesmen and a com- 
fortable chair. Next come the shallow 
shelves for seldom used articles and re- 
serve supplies of non-perishable foods. 
The broom closet, a convenient storage 
place for brooms, brushes, vacuum 
cleaner, dusters, and the necessary ma- 
terials used with these implements, is 
placed next to the outer door. 


A combined electric fan and ozonator 
serves to ventilate, cool and deodorize. 
In the kitchen used for illustration, it 
is placed on the shelf arrangement. 

When an electric range is not used, it 
is most advisable to have a fireless 
cooker. This can be placed conveniently 
under the drain board of the sink. 

The necessary garbage can will be 
best placed under the sink. The most 
satisfactory type is that used in most 
hospitals; pressure. of the foot will raise 
the lid, leaving both hands free. 

The electric table, placed in the cen- 
ter of the room, will be found of great 
assistance. Besides serving as a regular 
work table, it has a plate-warming com- 
partment, which may also be used for 
keeping food warm. A cluster attach- 
ment accommodates such labor-savers 
as food-chopper, bread and cake mixer, 
ice cream freezer, silver cleaner, or any 
other operation requiring continuous 
power. 


Is Fall Planting Universally Possible? 


(Continued from page 25) 


to it—and thaw accordingly, and in the 
thawing process are unable to maintain 
their moisture content owing to inter- 
ruption of their perfect contact. For 
earth shrinks in thawing, remember, and 
often withdraws itself from contact with 
bigger things than plant rootlets. 

With this general idea of what causes 
the death of a transplanted plant—that 
is, the interruption of root activity over 
so long an interval that the plant actual- 
ly starves to death—we may proceed to 
those difficulties that beset vegetation 
under those specially unfavorable con- 
ditions that prevail in certain places. 
Why is it that fall planting invariably 
is fatal under certain climatic condi- 
tions? * 


Perhaps the surest general answer, ap- 
plying.to the general question, is summed 
up in one word “extremes”. Unfavor- 
able localities are invariably localities 
where extremes of one kind or another 
are found. A modicum of freezing and 
of winter thawing, of wind and of ice 
and of snow and all that goes to make 
up winter, will not hurt fall planted 
material providing, of course, the mate- 
rial itself is not intolerant of being han- 
died in the fall. Certain things are— 
but of these later. But extremes of 
temperature—particularly extremes of 
variability—are pretty certain to be dis- 
astrous; extremes of wind likewise; and 
extremes of sunlight, or perhaps I should 
(Continued on page 58) 
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his is the trade mark of 
RESTWEL PILLOWS 


Joyously, boundlessly com 
fortable pillows filled with 


thousands of buoyant, bil- 


lowy little feathers—all 
new—all washed—all ster- 
ilized! 
You can get Restwels at the 
better stores everywhere at prices 
suit every woman! Beauti- 
fully tailored and featherproof. 
A lovely selection of tickings. 
Send for “The Pedigree of Two 
Pillows”’—2z0 minutes of amus- 


ing and instructive reading. 
The Robinson - Roders Co., Inc. 
27-33 N. J. R. R. Ave. Newark, N. J. 


m Restwel Pillows 
The other reads 


ta re are two tags 
me is a guarantee 
‘Until the war ends all the profits 
made by the manufacturer of this 
pillow will be used for the purchase 
of Liberty Bonds.’ 
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GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- 
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“GARDEN ATTRACTIONS” 


For Beautif ying Home Grounds 


PERGOLAS Lattice Fences Garden Houses 


When writing, enclose 10c and ask 
for Pergola Catalogue “ P-30” 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston & Webster Ave CHICAGO, ILL 
Eastern Office: 6 East 39th St New York City 








rae egesesecsssses 


The doors of your house 


—and “Yale” 
YHE 


upon your doors as barriers to intru- 
sion and as safeguards for you and yours, 


degree of reliance you can place 

























: depends altogether the kind of locks 


and hardware. 


E When the doors of your house are Yale 
: equipped you have made them not only staunch, 
protective, and secure—but decorative and dis- 
tinctive as well. | 


on 


Yale locks and hardware afford a wide range 
of choice and selection for every door, whatever 
the architectural style of the house. And with 
this fitness in decorative quality you get the 
security of Yale, which means you get the bet- 
ter security of mechanically superior locks. 


Your house will be a finer house, and better 





protected, when you install Yale locks and I! 
hardware. ~ 
y | 
Yale locks and hardware cover every need H 
— purpose. Yale Builders’ Hardware, Night Hy) 


Latches, Padlocks, Door Closers, Cabinet Locks, 











and the famous Yale Chain Blocks. All Yale— 

all bearing the trade-mark “Yale.” 

Yale Products for Sale if} 
| by Hardware Dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 


East 
& 


Lake Street 
Towne Ltd., 
Ontario. 


Chicago Office: 77 
Canadian Yale 
St. Catharines, 























SAVINGS 
ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 





Refrigerator Facts In This Free Book 


Learn facts you should know abx« put home refrigeration 
in the Monroe 36-page box Ex 

ylains the many money - saving, 
ealth protecting features of the 


MONROE p.Sots.,., REFRIGERATOR 


Porcelain 

Not Sold in Stores. Shipped Dir- 
ect Factory. praight Prepaid. Mon- 
thly Payments if Desired. Write 
oday 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., 
41068 St., Lockland, Ohio 


Climbproof chain link fencing, 
wrought iron and woven wire 
fence, iron gates, jamp stand- 
ards, grille work, fountains, 
vases, tennis courts and poul- 


FENCE try yar-l enclosures. 
Catalogue on rejuest. 


J.W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


74-80 Park Place New York, N. Y. 


























Dreer’s Reliable 
Spring-Blooming Bulbs 
) not miss the joy of having a bed or border of Bulbs next 


( 
D Spring. Plant them this Fall as early as you can and success 
is certain. 
We import the very highest grades of the finest varieties and 
offer in our Autumn Catalogue splendid collections of Hyacinths, 


Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Snowdrops, etc., etc. 
The Fall is also the time to set our Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Vines, Shrubs, etc. Our Autumn Catalogue also gives a compiete 


list of seasonable seeds, plants and bulb for out-doors, window 
garden and conservatory. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this Magazine. 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-16 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 














FAMILIES who are 


fond of FISH can be 
ECT from GLOUCESTER, 

ASS., by the FRANK E. DAVIS COM. 
PANY, with newly caught, KEEPABLE 
OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER 
DIRECT, sending by EXPRESS RIGHT 
TO YOUR HOME. We PREPAY ex; 
on all orders east of Kansas. Our fish 
pure, appetizing and economical 
want YOU to try some, payment 


supplied DIR 


ress 
are 
and we 
subject 


to your approval 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy 
fish, are delicious for breakfast. They are 
freshly packed in brine and will not spoil 


on your hands. 


CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, bone 
less and ready for instant use. It makes 
a substantial meal, a fine change from 
meat, at a much lower cost 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing 
known for salads. Right fresh from the 
water, our lobsters simply are boiled and 


nacked in PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. 
They come to you as the purest and safest 
lobsters you can buy and the meat is 
crisp and natural as if you took it fr 
the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, 
dish that your whole family will 
No other flavor is just like that of 
whether fried or in a chowder 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, 
SHRIMP to cream on toast, CRABMEAT 
for Newbure or deviled, SALMON ready 


as 
m 


hearty 
enjoy. 
clams, 


to serve, SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY 
for “salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS and 
every good thing packed here or abroad 


you can get direct from us 
on your pantry shelf for regular or emer 
vency use 

With every order we send BOOK OF 
RECIPES for preparing all our pro 
ducts. Write for it. Our list tells 

how each kind of fish is put up 


and keep right 





with the delivered price so 
you can choose just what Frank E. 
you will enjoy most. Send Davis Co. 
the coupon for it now 27 Central 
Wharf 

FRANK E. 1 
DAVIS CO. Gloucester, Mass. 
27 Central Please send me your 
Wharf latest Fish Price List. 
Gloucester, 
Mass. Vam 

Street 

uf Stat 
"4 


UNDERGROUND 

Garbage Receivers 

stores your garbage in a sanitary way. 
ORDER EARLY 


Our Truck wheels ash barrels up or down 
steps. Try our Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. 
Send for our catalogue on each. It will pay 
you, 

Sold direct. 


oe 


“3! >. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 


H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 









electric 
newest, 
of light- 
and bath 
Better 
lights 


Pay Less for Light 


Booklet Free 


Cut your gas or 
light bills Use the 
most economical way 
ing hall, bedroom 
Steady cheery glow 
than useless bright 


high 
All Metal 

Parts 
are Brass 
The Glow burns kerosene oil in a new way with 
smoke or trouble. Prevents accidents in 

100 hours of light for Ic, one filling 
lasts a week Handy, portable, durable 


$1.25 complete if not satisfied 
H. G. McFADDIN & CO.,42 Warren St., New York 





-money back 
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OBS us” 


“*7he next step in the interior finishing was the fitting in of 
moulding, baseboard and door frames. All of this material is 


Arkansas Soft Pine” 


In the selection of this time-tried in- 
terior trim for the House Beautiful 
HOUSE just Completed at West Newton, 
Mass., the builders anticipated three 
major home building requirements: 
moderate cost—unlimited choice in 
stained or enameled treatment— per- 


manent satisfaction. 


fou, Mr. Homesuit_per,will find it 
well worth while to study the why 
and how of thix choice which is fully 
explained in our new folio of attractive 
homes. A copy, together with finished 


samples, Ww ill be sent on request. 





{rkhansa if Pu Trade Marked 
ss Zw bY Deatle Catt i the Rockies 























Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
0 ROLLS 
ROUUILDIN 


LITTLE ROCK 
{RK ANSAS 














ngneseceey! bbl kee? 


IN THE FOREMOST HOMES 


of America where the best 
+} 


is an abso 


lute necessity ? most mportant 


feature of the kitchen is 


DEANE’S 
FRENCH RANGE 





of | " 
stru { : 
ond : 
wrat : ne 
x he 8 BRefor 
erits of DPFANI 
We a fa pla wa t i > 
' i wok " : " 
I : Ne. 209-—l’atent | ‘ m 


, . * ae “ 
a m with Gas Range and Broiler 


1-265 West 36th St. 








Bramhall, Deane Company NEW YORK CITY 





say extremely warm sunlight, during 
cold weather. High winds are drying— 
unless they come from bodies of water 

and often cause irreparable injury to 
the bark even of established specimens. 
They are almost sure to dry out the 
bark of fall planted material to a fatal 
degree. And warm sunlight also in- 
jures the bark hopelessly, burning as 
well as drying it. 


OW shall one decide whether or not 
to undertake planting operations 
in the fall? What are the infallible 
signs that say “go ahead,” or “iorbear ?” 
If extremes prevail, we know immedi- 
ately that fall planting is not generally 
advisable—that it is in fact an opera- 
tion increasing in ratio with the intensi- 
ty of these extremes—but if a locality 
enjoys generally moderate conditions, it 
is fairly certain to be favorable to fall 
planting 
If there is much snow which normally 
stays on the ground over a long period 
uninterruptedly, go ahead; but if it is 
likely to thaw and lie on the surface 
of the ground as water or ice, abandon 
the idea. If there is much wind coming 
either from a cold mountain range or 
overland so that it lacks moisture, do not 
plant or transplant in the fall; but if in 
the direction of the prevailing winter 
winds there is a body of water which 
tempers these winds—a body of water 
on the north that freezes does not al- 
ways come within this stipulation—it 


The Fall Bulb Budget a 


Is Fall Planting Universally Possible r 


(Continued from page 56) 







House & Garden 


will be safe to go ahead. In addition 
to these outside conditions, examine the 
earth and consider whether the soil is 
heavy and dense or light enough to be 
called loam; and here again if extremes 
exist, consider the answer negative if 
you would be on the safe side. 

As to the material which may and 
may not be transplanted in the fall, 
there is one general rule which may 
safely be followed. This is to avoid 
doing anything with thin barked trees 
or shrubs such as the beech, birch, 
cherry, peach, or plum—anything in- 
deed which has a close, smooth, satin 
textured bark—in the fall; and also the 
wide leaved evergreens, such as rhodo- 
dendron, laurel, boxwood and all of 
that class of material. ; 

Finally, when fall planting is done, 
bear in mind always that the plant will 
not actually take hold upon the earth 
until spring stimulates it into activity; 
hence the action of the frost during the 
late winter or in the spring will almost 
certainly lift it bodily out of the ground 
owing to its repellent or expansive force, 
unless precautions are taken to prevent 
this happening. These precautions con- 
sist simply in holding the frost in the 
earth until the settled weather of late 
spring brings it forth gradually; and 
frost is thus held captive by blanketing 
the earth to a depth of from 10” to 20” 
as soon as it is well frozen, with a 
blanket of loose leaves or other non 
heating compost. 


nd Its Springtime Yield 


(Continued from page 30) 





SCALE iw POET 





A PARTERRE OF BULBS 


Scheme 1 Very early, pink and bl 


ue Price 


4 Hyacinth, Perle Brilliant, light blue tinged lavender. . $2.00 
K Hyacinth, General de Wet, soft pink, white throat 2.00 
Ground cover of English daisies and forget-me-nots 


Replace with: A, Dwarf ageratur 
petunias 
Scheme 2 Red and White 
A Early Tulip, Lady Boreel, la 


n; B, Giant frilled 


rge pure white 


B Joost van Vondel, dark cherry red, striped and flaked 


white cess 
Ground cover of Arabis alpina, pu 


re white double variety 


Replace with: A, Giant white candytuft; B, Salvia 


Scheme 3 Yellow and blue 
A and B. Early Tulip Chrysolor 
Ground cover of blue forget-me-not 
Replace with: A, Dwarf ageratun 
Scheme 4 Lavender and yellow 
A. and B 
Ground cover of yellow pansies 


a, golden yellow ‘ 30 


1; B, Pale sulphur calendula 


Darwin Tulip Erguste, dull violet... 


Replace with A, Lemon snapdragon; B, Heliotrop« 


Scheme 5 Pink and_ lavender 
Aand B. Darwin Tulip, Madame 
Ground cover of lavender pansies 


Krelage, bright lilac rose 50 


Replace with: A, Pink snapdragon; B, Heliotrope. 


DeptHs aNp Distances APART FOR PLANTING THE LEADING KINDs oF BuLBs 


Minim um 
distance 
apart 


Depth 
top belou 


surface 


3” Allium 3”.4" 
FROME ovaknestceneeenunce 


2” Eranthus (winter aconite) .2”-3” 

2” Lilium candidum..... <a 
3” Snowdrop (Galanthus).. 2 
3" Crocus 2 
" Scilla 3 

,” Chionodoxa pe 3 

3” Lecojum (Snowflake).....3”-4” 

3” Grape Hyacinth....... ss 
3"Fritillara meleagris......... 4 
-4 


4" 


Depth of Minimum 


top below distance 
surface apart 
ot errr 5”-6” 
EGS is ccd ete tews 4” 
5°-6 Late tulips......4:. i Zi 
wo. 6’ 


{ small 3”-4” 


l large 5”-6” 
5” Monbretia (hardy with pro- 


yh 0 ae 


tection) Acie. tee: 4”-5" 
6” Lilies (excepting L. candi- 
GD, Asad <5 b e600 cba a8 a3” 





_— | 
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charm of the places list 











there 











Turn now to pages 4 and 5 


and see the variety and 
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The Duplex-Alcazar 
Helps You Conserve— 


This wonderful stove burning Gas and Coal or Wood 
singly or in combination, is a food and fuel conservator 
as well as a modern kitchen convenience. 

It saves fuel by enabling you to use the kind best suited to 
your purpose and doing away with the waste attendant on 
separate fuel ranges. It helps you to conserve food by cooking 
it better and making good results a practical certainty. 

[f you're in a district where Gas is not available, a second type 
using Oil and Coal or Wood is available. The change from 
fuel to fuel in either model is made without bother or inter- 
change of parts. 


See your dealer or write us mentioning whether 
you are interested in the Gas or Oil type. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER COMPANY 


402 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


™EDPWPLEX Ale, 














Service 


Every resource 


shop—every ski 
expert's skil 
judgment — ev 





sand trades t 


service. 


HOUSE & GARD 
19 West 44th St. 


reaaa 1088 











greens. 
your home. 
you plan. 
growth 
Send for catal 
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Me 


of 


factory, atelier, and 


lled 
led 
ery 


trick of the thou- 


hat 


combine to equip 
‘ the home of good 
taste —is at your 


EN 


New York 


pebsteaer iti teievbestrs tottihithibish: seettite setts ete 


ome 


shrubs and & 
October is the 


Cut off ob- 
jectionable views with ever- 


) QP PTET ETE ; 
#i-_ Beautify YourH 
with Hicks trees, 
hardy flowers. 
time to plant. Our 15-year-old 
trees fruit quickly and give 
£ plenty of shade. 


Send us photo of 
We'll help 
Satisfactory 
guaranteed. & 


og. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Westbury, Long Island 


hone 68 


| Se sensenenne one oe 





Planning to Build? 


GactiitectvrAL Then Get This New 
RECORD Country House 
Number 
FREE 


The October issue of The Architec- 
tural Record will be devoted exclu- 
sively to country houses, with more than 
100 photographs and floor plans, illus- 
trating the most successful recent work 
of leading architects throughout the 
country. This year, the moderate priced 
home will be especially featured. 





From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions 
which will help you to decide the practical problems of style, 
materials, arrangement, furnishings, etc. 


Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful selec 
tion of the best current work in the various types of buildings 
with an average of 100 or more illustrations. In the business sec 
tion are also described the latest and best building materials, as 
well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of 
comfort, convenience and value. 


s > 4 l Subscribe now to start November, 1918, 
pecia ind we will send you FREE this valu- 
Number; also the 


September—15§ 


able Country House ! 
O ff e r issues of August and 
! mb 5 for or ly $3 


eT 








Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 





THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York Hi. & G. 10-18 


Enclosed: is $3. Enter yearly subscription and send Free your issues of August, Sey 
tember and October (add 60c for Canada: $1 for Foreign) 
dodaci eRe ad edb eheceded hands bednbeeccensbenhewesanenesasne | 
Address 











FACACeMY DERBRations 
OF INDIVIDUBEITY 

f EVEALING PME ACTUAL 
9) BRUSH Marks oF 
7% Geno stipPiuina 











ays 
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E DAVIDGE 
RPRINTS 


hese hand- 
srounds are ie 
inished byg 
givir thq 
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) in 
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ON REQUEST 
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FACTORY: 6 
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ANCHOR POST 


as 
pk ‘ 


Fa it 






ENCE 
ERVICE plusattrac- 


tiveness sums up the 
attributes of Anchor 
Post Fences and Gates. 


From the simplest to 
the most ornate there 
is an Anchor Post de- 
sign to suit every pur- 
pose and satisfy every 
purse. 


Catalog C-51. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


167 Broadway, New York 


Boston Hartford Philadelphia 
Cleveland Atlanta 
2224-G 


WANNSAQOOUUTOQON00OOUUASNONOOOUUAAANOGOUUSACOUEOUUULASHROOEEEAGUOOUU HAAG 














FINE FURNITURE NEED NOT 
NECESSARILY BE EXPENSIVE 


| [ is a mistake to assume that furniture, to 
he 1 


really irtisti ind beautitul, must ol! 
nec | De € en ( 

You will be astonish | at the low prices ot 
many exquisitely fashioned pieces and suites 
made by Berkey & Gay Lach of them is an 
original creation | Berkey & Gay design 
ers and each bears the famous inlaid Shop 
Mark your ruarantee not only of artist 


‘ ' 1 


excellence but of the quahity of material and 


You can see Berkey & Gay furniture at 

; 

leading turniture store in your city lt 

you have any dithculty finding it, write us and 

tell you where you can see it 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, 444 Mon 
roe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


we will gladly 
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SAMUEL CARBOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
24 W. Kinzie St.. Chicago 








Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


For Shingles, Siding, Boards, Trimmings, Timbering 


sf “ ' ' ' ha ‘ ed dl The sta s trar 

' oe + paint completely hides both 
n ‘ : wt ‘ : at at + wmiy half «as 
‘ : tr t and preserves the 


0 Cheaper Than Paint" 


Montacuc 


11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
525 Market St., San Francisco 











Twenty Million Fuel Savers in America 
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Continued from page 40) 


1. Clean off top of oven, take off 
small clean-out door and clean thor- 
oughly under the oven monthly; see 
that smoke pipe fits in the chimney 
tightly, and that inside of the chimney 
is closed off about six to eight inches 
where the pipe enters. If the fire bricks 
are loose, get a little fire clay and fill 
in joints. 

2. Keep the fire pot up even with 
the top of oven, rounding off the top, 
but not having coal against the lids or 
running out over the oven. 

3. Turn shaker handle over quickly 
as far as it will go and then back; both 
motions should be continuous and rapid. 
Repeat until the fire-bed is free from 
ashes and clinkers. If the range has a 
flat grate, use the poker to clean off the 
top of the grates. Always allow fire to 
have full draft for five or ten minutes 
before cleaning. Take ashes from the 
ash pit daily, to prevent damage to 
grates 





4. For baking and roasting, have slide 
open in the ash-pit door, have the fire 
box filled up to the top of the oven 
and free from ashes. As soon as baking 
is finished, close all front drafts, open 
the check-draft damper in pipe, and if 
the fire still burns too freely remove one 
of the lids over the oven about two or 
three inches. To leave drafts on after 
you are through cooking is very w'steful 
of coal. To bank fire for night, run 
poker around the side of the fire, which 
will clean the clinkers off the bricks and 
water back. See that the fire is packed 
down solidly, rounding off the top but 
not having coal against lids or running 
over the oven. Check draft as directed 
when through cooking. It will keep 
your kitchen very much warmer if you 
let the oven door stand open. For fur- 
ther information or directions consult 
your regular range man. 

5. Read the General Rules applying 
to all household coal burners. 


ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEMS P 


Some of the personal 
forn 


Inquiry—As a reader of House & 
(;ARDEN I ask for full information on 
Bird Houses What kind of houses are 


best how thev should be placed cost, 


et lL have a lot 66 4 x 165’ with house 
ind garage on same, erected during the 
past twelve months My trees are all 


yung. Kindly give as full information 
s possible 

Answer—From what I know of the 

il type of country about Atlantic 

City I am inclined to believe that your 

est success with bird houses will be 


ner 


vith those designed for Bluebirds, House 
Wrens and Purple Martins, The other 
species which patronize such shelters, 
chiefly the woodpeckers, chickadees and 
nuthatches, are found in the more 

woded areas farther inland, and if I am 
not mistaken would occur with you only 
as occasional stragglers 

With this assumption, then, I would 
suggest that you put up about half a 
dozen of the smaller houses, three of 
them being the bluebird size and three 
for wrens, and one large colony house 
for martins. The latter should be on top 
of a pole at least 15’ high, and in as 
exposed a position as possible. It should 
stand well away from trees and build- 
ings, as martins prefer to have nothing 
nearby which tends to curtail their flight 
in approaching or leaving the house 

The wren and bluebird houses, on the 
other hand, may be placed almost any- 
where about the grounds, preferably at 
heights ranging from 8 to 15’. As your 
trees are still small, it would probably be 
idvisable to set some of these houses on 
specially erected poles, although such 
situations as the top of an arbor or trel- 


lis, boundary fence posts, etc., often 
prove attractive I have known of sev- 
ral cases, too, where wrens have taken 
possession of houses erected for them 

the pillars of vine-covered verandas 

Wherever possible, bird houses should 
face the east, south or southwest \ 
rthw st exposure 1s not so good be- 
cause it is open to thé full force of the 
heaviest summer winds and storms. The 
houses may be put up at any time dur- 
ing the fall or winter It is well for 





nation Service has 


letters which our In- 
written to inquirers 


them to have a chance to weather a 
little before the birds arrive in th 
spring. 

As you doubtless know, it is difficult 
to attract birds from any distance by 
erecting nesting houses for them lf 
they do not like the locality, they can- 
not be induced to stay there, nor will 
they go far from the general type of 
country which is natural to them. I 
would suggest, therefore, that you be 
conservative about putting up any but 
the martin house unless you know that 
the other species of birds I havé men 
tioned are found in the general region 
Many disappointments are caused every 
year because the birds for which houses 
have been erected are not natural to the 
locality and therefore fail to put in an 
appearance. 

The purple martin, however, is quite 
common along the New Jersey Coast, 
and you should have a good chance of 
getting a colony of them to nest on your 
place. A large house with many sepa- 
rate rooms is the best, as these birds 
prefer “community” life. Twenty-five 
or more pairs sometimes take possession 
of one dwelling, returning year after 
year. 

I am today asking a number of the 
best bird-house manufacturers to send 
you their catalogues and informational 
booklets, which will give you such de- 
tails as price, construction, et 


Inquiry—I wish to put in an asp®ra- 
gus bed. 

How do I prepare the bed ? 

How deep should plants be planted? 

When should I plant? 

What kind and where can I buy plants? 

How far apart should I plant? 

If you will give me some information 
I will be very thankful. 

Answer—The usual time for making 
up the new asparagus bed is early in the 
spring, as soon as the ground can be 
worked. By the first of April, in normal 
seasons, the bed should be fully pre- 
pared and the plants may be set in. 

Best results will be had from a warm 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Bishopric Plaster Board 


Stucco finish can now be made lasting 
and economical. How? 


Apply it properly on a background of Bishopric 
Board. Those dovetailed joints between the 
lath clinch the stucco—it can’t let go! And 
nails through every lath hold the Stucco Board 
securely to the building. There is no breaking 
away and sagging, causing the stucco to crack 
and chip off 


The lath in Bishopric Board are creosoted and 
imbedded in Asphalt Mastic on a background 
of heavy fibre board, making a fire-resisting 
combination that is proof against vermin, 
changes in temperature and moisture. 


Bishopric Board, un- 
der the severest scien- 
tifle tests and in 
actual use, has proved 
its superiority 

Send for free samples 
and book “Built on 
the Wisdom of Ages.”’ 


THE BISHOPRIC 
MFG. CO. 


920 Este Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 





















TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


Drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, the TRIPLEX MOWER 
will mow more lawn in a day than the 
best motor mower ever made, cut it 
better and at a fraction of the cost. 

Drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, it will mow more lawn 
than any three ordinary horse-drawn 

ywers with three horses and three 
men. 

Send for catalogue illustrating all 
types of Townsend Mowers. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


17 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 








Where ROSES Bloom 


Rest and relaxation, health and happi- 
ness are found in a garden of Roses. 
Our catalogue will help you select the 
desirable kinds; write today for a copy. 


Cromwell Gardens 
A. N. Pierson, Inc., Box 14, Cromwell,Conn. 


——Life’s Cares Fade—— 








aaner’s IRIS’) 
W ) ) PLANT NOW 


’ To make your gar- 
den radiant next 
spring with the soft, 
beautiful colors of 
our exquisite Iris, 
plant now, this fall. 










Large Broad Wide Table Top—Remov- 
able Glass Service Tray — Double Drawer 
Double Handles—Large Deep Undershelves—“Scientifically Silent”’ 
Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. A high grade piece of furniture su: 
anything yet attem 
nowselessness. W 


Comeination Prooucts Co.. rere. 














Write for complete list 
of varieties and catalog 
of Shrubs, Evergreens, 


Perennials, etc., for fall 
planting. Send for it 
today. It is Free. 


THE WAGNER PARK 
NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 974 Sidney, 
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lamphlet and Dealer’s Name 
910 Tower Bune. Cuicaco. Iu. 





Act Now to Prevent This 


Quick action now will prevent a repetition of last win- 
ter’s heating troubles and make your coal last longer. 


It is not enough to have a g6od boiler. The piping must 
be right; the radiators must automatically expel all of the 
air and water that would otherwise cause enormous waste 


of coal. 


You should be able to heat the house quickly, 


and to stop the flow of heat quickly—so that none will be 
wasted—this is an important advantage of steam heat, 
which is noted everywhere for its economy. All these 
essentials of economical heating are considered by 





D 


Look into this service now. It 
will cost you absolutely nothing to 
find out why your present system 
uses more coal than it should—and 
hew the Dunham Radiator Trap 
can be applied to heating systems 
in homes, apartments, offices and 
industrial plants. Leading archi- 
tects recommend it: good heating 
contractors everywhere install it. 


Act now! Write at once for full 
details— winter will soon be here. 


HEATING SERVICE 





The Dunham 
Radiator Trap 


Automatically removes 
the coal-wasting air and 
water from radiators; 
stops the pounding and 


a quickly saves 
enough coal to pay for 
itself. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Branch Offices In Principal Cities 
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Filet Net 


The most 
of all curtains. 


beautiful § 
Hand- # 
made in original and # 
exclusive designs. 


$9.00 pair up 


If you prefer to do this 
simple, interesting work 
yourself, we will supply 
NET BY THE YARD— 
THREADS BY THE SKEIN. | 
of 


) 


! 
‘| 
4 
zs 
q 


Bag 1c 


(Exclusive sale 


threads used.) 
Send for circular with 
designs. illustrated. 


HARRIET de R. CUTTING 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


INSTRUCTIONS 
SUPPLIED WwiTH 
KACH ORDER 


COLOR 


SCHEMES SUBMITTED 


Studios: 6 East 37th St., New York City 
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Yes, Your Home Desk 
Needs Emeralite 
Because of its utility and 
beauty, the famous Emeral- 
ite is especially adapted for 
your home. Not only en- 
hances the finest furniture, 
but does away with eye- 
strain. Emeralite is the na- 
tional name for desk lamp. 


At dealers, or write for 
interesting booklet showing 
various styles and finishes. 
H. G.JMcFADDIN & COMPANY 
30 Warren St. New York 


LMERALITE 


with Restful Green Shade 
That's Kind to the Eyes 
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AMERICAN-GROWN | 
EVERGREENS 

Fer October Planting 


Our ability to supply plants 
of the highest quality is not 
curtailed by the stoppage of 
foreign shipments. Buy nursery 
stock grown at Andorr 


Andorra 
Nurseries 
Wm. 


‘Suggest ions for Effective 
Planting on request 


Warner Harper, Prop. 

Box 12¢ 
Chestnut Hill | 
Phila., Penna 
{UL =a —_ ! 














Beautiful Andirons 


Gas Logs Basket Grates 
Screens Fenders 

Fire Tools Coal Hods 
Dampers Wood Holders 


ASK FOR CATALOG—Free 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


Select from our unlimited assortment 
of brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect goods. 

ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO, Establiched 1883 
334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 
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posure. Put 


Strong one- 
will be the 1 


grown plants « 
men in the pr 





This is the Mattress that helps you 


and 8” deep. 


House & Garden 


Are These Your Problems? 


(Continued from page 60) 





loam, with an east or southeast ex- tling of the surface. The ball of earth, 


on a heavy dressing of of course, together with its inclosed and 


well rotted stable manure, and plow it surrounding roots, is to go into the hole 
under, as the soil must be extremely rich. intact. 

Then rake and harrow thoroughly so as When the hole is about three-fourths 
to break up all lumps. filled in this manner, water thoroughly 


or two-year-old plants until the depression is full and running 
nost satisfactory to’ use, Over, pouring in the water gradually so 


though it is possible to raise plants from as to give it a chance to soak in. When 
seed. if time is no consideration. The it has all been absorbed, complete the 


in be bought from seeds- filling in, leaving the upper earth dry 
yper season. and loose so as to conserve the mois- 


Plant in plowed furrows about 5S’ apart ture below. Finally, cover the entire 
The plants should go about area above the roots with a mulch of 


rows. each set on a little dead leaves or straw. When the ground 


2’ apart in the ; : r ° : 
sleep calmly mound of earth with its roots spread out has frozen, increase this mulch to a 


— , naturally Cover first with 3” or 4” of depth of 6” or 8”, leaving it on all 
IKE every body else, you are now putting in long daysand often | mellow soil, gradually filling in the fur- winter 
4 evenings of hard work. And it is essential that every morn- | "ows to the surface level as the plants The best planting time is August, 


ing you arise refreshed, rested and ready for a big day's work gitar 


4 . . . ‘ . hese are 
100* fit, full of energy both physical and mental. That is why o : 


and from then until cold weather the 
about all the necessary ground about the roots must be kept 


points to know in starting a new bed. well watered, especially if there should 


you should sleep on \s to sorts of 


asparagus to use, you will be any prolonged drought. The object 


~ , find several excellent ones listed in the 18 to encourage root growth, so the 
WILSON 4 catalogues of the firms to whom I am water must get down deep. Never put 


with the request that they om less than three or four pailfuls at a 
with you. Mammoth time, and pour them on slowly so that 


ee 29° writing today oo 
communicate i you. Més é . 4 . 8 
White, Palmetto and Argenteuil are all the water will sink in and not run off 


we vod sorts 


SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS . 


the surface. 
I presume that you are planning to 


Inquiry—We have been fortunate in transplant your spruces from their na- 
The “Restgood'’ weighs forty pounds pie ey ws it affords a good founda- | having mocking-birds nest in our trees tive sites, and if I am correct in this I 


tion for sleep. Being filled with Wilson's cu 


ed hair it is soft, soothing, yield- | the past nine years, and I should like to would advise your not trying to move 


ing, yet supporting the body, while conforming to it. Wilson's curled hair is | know if there is a special house that trees of any size unless you can make 


the standard among the best upholsterers, who know it is given our ex- would attract 
clusive treatment which creates its quality. a me have des 
Our “Restgood” Mattress is sanitary—a clean, comfortabie mat- A 
tress; it is self-ventilating, can be quickly renovated 
when renovation is needed, and with reasonable 
care will last a lifetime. It costs you no mor 
than mattresses made of inferior materials. 













bird-house th 





Ack your desler to show you Wilson's “Restgood"’ Mattress. It 
is made in a variety of art coverings. If your dealer does not handle ™ 
it, please write and aet full information from us before deciding 
oe upon ae mattress. Address Dept. HG 10. in artificial s 


youn puatontes” 


I would su 







CHICAGO 
Makers of “Restaood™ Army and 


Camp Equipment. Ask for 
ok let. 


| your place, 


fountain. 


please give m 





HARD PHLOX 


have the laste word in phlox. Send INK NT 


for list, it’s fre diameter 


W. F. SCHMEISKE In taking u 
Hospital Sta. Box 9, Binghamton, N. Y. | Beets ot NIK U PAGES GLU site, start the 


spread of 6 














MORRIS NURSERIES 


Box 801, West Chester, Pa. 
Established 1849 


which are to 
at the center 
then laid bac 

















the best soil 





Fall weight 


Soiesived oofing Products 


_ Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
for farm buildings or city construction. 


APOLLO-KrvYeTone Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are unex- 
celled for Culverts, Tanks. Silos, Roofing, Spouting and all! ex- 
posed sheet metal work Look forthe Keystone added to brand. 
, Bold by leading dealers. Keveronr \OPPERSTERL|s alaosupe rior 
for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 












| mocking-birds. 
doubtful if these birds could be induced 

to nest anywhere except in a perfectly _ /"quiry—For several years I have 
| natural situation such as you describe. had bad luck with my asters. I grow 


them. If so, please let @frangements with someone who is 
ription and price of one, especially equipped to handle this par- 


Answer—To the best of my knowl- ticular line of work. A tree of per- 
edge there has never been developed a haps 4 or S’ in height can be moved 


at would be utilized by far more easily and with better surety 
In fact, it is extremely of success than can one of greater size. 


The number of species which will nest fine, strong plants irom seed, which 


helters is of course very 4re ‘all right fora time. Then some 


limited, the great majority of birds pre- ™Morning I find them wilted. The trou- 
ferring the bushes, trees and grass they ble is not cutworms, but at the base 
have always used. of the leaves the stem is brown and rots. 


ggest. if you wish to in+ Can you also tell me about strawber- 


crease the number of mockers about Ties? I set the ever-bearing plants 


that you simply supply this spring. Shall I cut them down for 


them with an abundance of natural the winter, or allow new plants to 
nesting sites by tree and bush planting, form? 

etc. Much can also be done by supply- 4”swer—A careful consideration of 
| ing water constantly in a bird pool or your letter leads me to the conclusion 


that the trouble with your asters is 
probably the rust or blight which is one 


Inquiry—As soon as possible will you of the worst enemies of these plants 


e some information about You do not mention the symptom 


the transplanting of spruce trees? which is perhaps the most noticeable 
| Anmswer—Spruces, as well as all other in connection with this disease—a gen- 
evergreens, should be moved with a ball eral yellowing of the whole plant, espe- 
of earth around their roots. Roughly cially on the under side of the leaves— 


of arth this ball of earth should be but in other respects your description 
\re the peer in the garden blooming about half the size of the tree’s branch seems to fit the blight. 
luring all Summer until frost We spread; thus, a tree with a branch Aster blight makes its appearance 


should have a ball 3’ in literally overnight, and in the morning 

the plants will show the yellow or 
p the tree from its original brownish cast, with a sort of pustule 
digging at the outer limit on the under sides of the leaves, which 


of root growth. The best implement is I have mentioned. By the second 
| a spading fork, which should be used morning they will generally be dead. 

to separate the roots from the soil on The best remedy is a spray of one of 
all sides until all are free except those the copper fungicides, such as ammoni- 


remain in the earth ball acal carbonate of copper, which will not 
The loosened roots are discolor the plants as does Bordeaux 
k against the ball and the mixture. It should be applied before 


_ Fruits and Ornamental Trees, whole thing is inclosed in sacking to the fungus or blight appears, and re- 
Evergreens, Shrubbery, Roses, Etc. prevent the ball being broken and lost peated every week or ten days. No 
Write for free catalogue while the tree is being transported. particular care is necessary in using 


In planting, be sure the tree will not the spray, so long as it is thoroughly 
be deeper or shallower than it originally applied in an upward direction so as to 
grew, when the hole is filled up. Put strike the under sides of the leaves. 


in the hole first, tamping As regards your ever-bearing straw 
ul down with a round berries, all runners should be kept cut 

Work the soil in care- off and the parent plants wintered over 
and under the roots, so under a mulch of straw. The runners 


each shovelf J ri ‘ ies, ¢ { 
headed stick ] » soil i i re 
fully around ; : S, § ‘ r. rs, 
that there will be no open or partly of course, can be potted up and de- 
filled spaces which will later cause set- veloped into mature plants. 




















